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A CHANCE FOR HIMSELF. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE THUNDER-SQUALL. 





N a high, hilly pasture, occupying the north- 
east corner of Peach Hill Farm, a man and 
two boys were one afternoon clearing the 
ground of stones. 

The man — noticeable for his:round shoul- 
ders, round puckered mouth, and two large, 
shining front teeth — wielded a stout-iron bar 
called a “ crow,” with which he pried up the 
| turf-bound rocks, and helped to tumble them 
over upon a drag, called. in that region a 
“stun-boat.” The larger of the boys ~a 
| bright, active lad of about fourteen years — 
lent a hand at the heavy rocks, and also 
gathered up and cast upon the drag. the 
smaller stones, on his own account. ~The 
second lad — nearly as tall, and perhaps quite 
as old as the other — helped a little about the 
stones, but. divided his attention chiefly be- 
tween the horse that drew the drag, and a 
shaggy black dog that accompanied the’ party. 

“Come, boy!” said the man, — enunciat- 
ing the m and 4 by closing the said front 
teeth upon his nether lip, —“ye better quit 
fool’n’, an’ ketch holt and help. ’S go’n’ to rain.” 
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“ Ain’t I helping?” retorted the smaller boy. “ Don’t I drive the horse?” 

“A great sight, —long’s the reins are on his back, an’ I haf to holler 
to him half the time to git up an’ whoa. Git up, Maje! there! whoa! — 
Jack ’s wuth jest about six of ye.” . 

“O, Jack’s dreadful smart! Beats everything! And so are you, Phi 
Pipkin!” said the boy, sneeringly. “You feel mighty big since you got 
married, don’t ye? —I bet ye Lion’s got a squirrel under that big rock ! 
I’m going to see!” And away he ran. 

“That ’ere Phin Chatford ain’t wuth the salt in his porridge, —if I do 
say it!” remarked Mr. Pipkin. “I never did see sich a shirk; though 
when he comes to tell what’s been done, you’d think he was boss of 
all creation. Feel as if I’d like to take the gad to him sometimes!” 

“O Jack!” cried Phin, who had mounted a boulder much too large for 
Mr. Pipkin’s crowbar, “you can see Lake Ontario from here, —’way over 
the trees there! Come and get up here; it’s grand!” 

“I’ve been up there before,” replied Jack. “Haven’t time now. We 
shall have that shower here before we get half across the lot.” 

“Come, Phin!” called out Mr. Pipkin, “there’s reason in all things ! 
We'll onhitch soon’s we git this load, an’ dodge a wettin’.” 

“Seems to me you’re all-fired ’fraid of a wetting, both of ye,” cried Phin. 
“°T won’t hurt me! Let it come, and be darned to it, I say!” 

This last exclamation sounded so much like blasphemy to the boy’s own 
ears, and it was followed immediately by so vivid a flash of lightning and 
so terrific a peal of thunder, from a black cloud rolling up overhead, that 
he jumped down from the rock and crouched beside it, looking ludicrously 
pale and scared ; while the dog, dropping ears and tail, and whining and 
trembling with fear, ran first for Jack’s legs, then for Mr. Pipkin’s, and 
finally crouched by the boulder with Phin. 

“You’re a perty pictur’ there!” cried Mr. Pipkin, with a loud, hoarse 
laugh. “ Who’s afraid now ?” 

“Lion, I guess, —I ain’t,” said Phin, with an unnatural grin. “ Only 
thought I ’d sit down a spell.” 

“It’s as cheap settin’ as standin’ — as the old hen remarked, arter she ’d 
sot a month on rotten eggs, an’ nary chicken,” said Mr. Pipkin, whose 
spirits rose with the excitement of the occasion. 

“ There ’s a good reason for the dog’s skulking,” said Jack. “He’s afraid 
of thunder, ever since Squire Peternot fired the old musket in his face and 
eyes. .Hellg! another crack!” 

“1 never see sich thunder!” exclaimed Mr. Pipkin. “ Look a’ them rain- 
drops ! big as bullets !” 

“It’s coming!” cried Jack; and instantly the heavy thunder-gust swept 
over them. . 

“ Onhitch!” roared out Mr. Pipkin, in the sudden tumult of rain and wind 
and thunder. “I must look out for my rheumatiz! Put for the house!” 

“We shall get drenched before we are half-way to the house,” replied 
Jack, dropping the trace-chains. “I go for the woods!” 
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“] 'll take Old Maje, then,” said Mr. Pipkin. 

But before he could mount, Phin, darting from the imperfect shelter of 
the rock, ran and leaped across the horse’s back. As he was scrambling 
to a seat, holding on by mane and harness, kicking, and calling out, “ Give 
me a boost, Phi!” Mr. Pipkin gave him a boost, and lost his hat by 
the operation. That was quickly recovered ; but before the owner, clapping 
it on his head, could get back to the horse’s side, the youthful rider, using 
the gathered-up reins for a whip, had started for the barn. 

“ Whoa! hold on! take me!” bellowed Mr. Pipkin. 

“ He won’t carry double — ask Jack!” 

Flinging these parting words over his shoulder, the treacherous Phin 
went off at a gallop, leaving Mr. Pipkin to follow, at a heavy “ dog-trot,” 
over the darkened hill, through the rushing, blinding storm. 

Jack was already leaping a wall which separated the pasture from a neigh- 
boring wood-lot. Plunging in among the reeling and clashing trees, he first 
sought shelter by placing himself close under the lee of a large basswood ; 
but the rain dashed through the surging mass of foliage above, and trickled 
down upon him from trunk and limbs. 

Looking hastily about to see if he could better his situation, he cast his 
eye upon a prostrate tree, which some former gale had broken and over- 
thrown, and from which the branches had mostly rotted and fallen away. 
It appeared to be hollow at the butt, and Jack ran to it, laughing at the 
thought of crawling in out of the rain. He put in his head, but took it out 
again immediately. The cavity was dark, and a disagreeable odor of rotten 
wood, suggestive of bugs and “ thousand-legged worms,” repelled him. 

“ Never mind!” thought he. “I can clap my clothes in thé hole, and 
have ’em dry to put on after the shower is over.” 

He stripped himself in a moment, rolled up his garments in a neat bun- 
dle, and placed them, with his hat and shoes, within the hollow log. 

“ Now for a jolly shower-bath!” And, seeing an opening in the woods a 
little farther on, he capered towards it, laughing at the oddness of his situa- 
tion, and at the feeling of the rain trickling down his bare back. A few 
more lightning flashes and tremendous claps of thunder, then a steady, 
pouring rain for about five minutes, in which Jack danced and screamed 
in great glee, — and the storm was over. 

“ What a soaking Phi and Phin must have got!” thought he. “ And now 
won’t they be surprised to see me come home in dry clothes ! ” 

The wind had gone down before; and now a flood of silver light, like a 
more ethereal shower, broke upon the still woods, brightening through its 
arched vistas, glancing from the leaves, and glistening in countless drops 
from the dripping boughs. A light wind passed, and every tree seemed 
to shake down laughingly from its shining locks a shower of pearls. Jack 
was filled with a sense of wonder and joy as he walked back through the 
beautiful, fresh, wet woods to his hollow log. He waited only a minute or 
two for his skin to dry, and for the boughs to cease dripping; then put in 
his hand where he had left his clothes, His clothes were not there ! 
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Jack was startled: in place of the anticipated triumph of going home in 
dry garments, here was a chance of his going home in no garments at all ! 
Yet who could have taken them? how was it possible that they could have 
been removed during his brief absence ? 

‘“ Maybe this is n’t the log!” He looked around. “ Yes, it is, though !” 

No other fallen trunk at all resembling it was to be seen in the woods. 
Then he stooped again, and thrust his hand as far as he could into the 
opening. He touched something, — not what he sought, but a mass of 
hair, and the leg of some large animal. He recoiled instinctively, with — 
it must be confessed — a start of fear. 


CHAPTER II. 
WHAT JACK FOUND IN THE LOG. 


Jacr’s first thought was, that the creature, whatever it might be, was in 
the log when he placed his clothes there, and that it had afterwards seized 
them and perhaps torn them to pieces. Then he reflected that the hair 
he touched felt wet ; and he said, — “ The thing ran to its hole after I put 
the clothes in, and it has pushed ’em along farther into the log. Wonder 
what it can be!” It was evidently much too large for a raccoon or a wood- 
chuck: could it be a panther? or a young bear? “He’s got my clothes, 
any way! I must get him out, or go home without ’em !” 

Naked and weaponless as he was, he naturally shrank from attacking 
the strange beast; nor was it pleasant to think of going home in his pres- 
ent condition. It was not at all probable that Mr. Pipkin and Phin would 
return to their work that afternoon; and he was too far from the house 
to make his cries for help heard. He resolved to call, however. 

“Maybe I can make Lion hear. I wonder if he went home.” He 
remembered that the frightened dog was last seen crouching with Phin 
beside the rock, and, hoping he was there still, he began to call. 

“Lion! here, Lion!” and, putting his fingers to his mouth, he whistled 
till all the woods rang. Then suddenly — for he watched the log all the 
while — he heard a tearing and rattling in the cavity, and saw that the beast 
was coming out. Stepping quickly backwards, he tripped over a stick ; and 
the next moment the creature — big and shaggy and wet — was upon him. 

“You rogue ! you coward! old Lion! what a fright you gave me! What 
have you done with my clothes? you foolish boy’s dog!” For the beast 
was no other than Lion himself; frightened from his retreat beside the 
boulder, he had followed his young master to the woods, and crept into the 
hollow of the log after Jack had left his clothes in it. 

Jack returned to the log, and with some difficulty fished out his garments. 
He unfolded them one by one, holding them up and regarding them with 
ludicrous dismay. Lion had made a bed of them ; and between his drenched 
hide and the rotten wood, they had suffered no slight damage. 

“O, my trousers!” Jack lamented. “And just look at that shirt! I'd 
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better have worn them in fifty showers! So much for having a dog that’s 
afraid of thunder!” And he gave the mischief-maker a cuff on the ear. 

Jack recovered everything except one shoe, which he could not get with- 
out going considerably farther than he liked into the decayed trunk. 

“Here, Lion! you must get that shoe! That’s no more than fair. Un- 
derstand?” And showing the other shoe, he pointed at the hole. 

In went Lion, scratching and scrambling, and presently came out again, 
bringing the shoe in his mouth. Encouraged by his young master’s ap- 
proval, and eager to atone for his cowardice and the mischief he had done, 
he went in again, although no other article was missing, and was presently 
heard pawing and pulling at something deep in the log. 

“ After squirrels, maybe,” said Jack, as, dressing himself, he stepped aside 
to avoid the volleys of dirt which now and then flew out of the opening. 

He thought no more of the matter, until the dog came backwards out 
of the hole, shook himself, and laid a curious trophy down by the shoe. 
Jack looked at it, and saw to his surprise that it was a metallic handle, 
such as he had seen used on the ends of small chests and trunks, or on 
bureau-drawers. He scraped off with his knife some of the rust with which 
it was covered, and found that it was made of brass. At the ends were 
short rusty screws, which, upon examination, appeared to have been recently 
wrenched out of a piece of damp wood. 

“It’s a trunk-handle,” said Jack. “Lion has pulled it off. And the trunk 
is in the log!” 

He grew quite excited over the discovery, and sent the dog in again for 
further particulars, while he hurriedly put on his shoes. 

Lion gnawed and dug for a while, and at last reappeared with a small strip 
of partially decayed board in his mouth. 

“It’s a piece of the box!” exclaimed Jack. “Try again, old fellow!” 

Lion plunged once more into the opening, and immediately brought out 
something still more extraordinary. It was a round piece of metal, about 
the size of an American half-dollar ; but so badly tarnished that it was a 
long time before Jack would believe that it was really money. Ne rubbed, 
he scraped, he turned it over, and rubbed and scraped again, then uttered 
a scream of delight. 

“ A silver half-dollar, sure as you live, old Lion!” 

The dog was already in the log again. This time he brought out two 
more pieces of money like the first, and dropped them in Jack’s hand. 

“Here, Lion!” cried the excited lad. “1’m going in there myself!” 

He pulled the dog away, and entered the cavity, quite regardless now of 
rotten wood, bugs, and “thousand-legged worms.” His heels were still 
sticking out of the log, when his hand touched the broken end of a small 
trunk, and slid over a heap of coin, which had almost filled it, and run out 
in a little stream from the opening the dog had made. 

Out came Jack again, covered with dirt, his hair tumbled over his eyes, 
and both hands full of half-dollars. He dashed back the stray locks with 
his sleeve, glanced eagerly at the coin, looked quickly around to see if there 
was any person in sight, then examined the contents of his hands. 
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“Tf there’s no owner to this money, I’m a rich man!” he said, with 
sparkling eyes. “ There ain’t less than a thousand dollars in that trunk ! ” 

To a lad in his circumstances, five-and-twenty years ago, such a sum 
might well appear prodigious. To Jack it was an immense fortune. 

“ And how can there be an owner?” he reasoned. “It must have been 
in that log a good many years, — long enough for the trunk to begin to rot, 
any way. Some fellow must have stolen it and hid it there; and he ’d have 
been back after it long ago, if he had n’t been dead, — or like enough he’s 
in prison somewhere. Here, Lion! keep out of that!” and Jack cuffed 
the dog's ears, to enforce strict future obedience to that command. “ No- 
body must know of that log,” he muttered, looking cautiously all about him 
again, “ till I can take the money away.” 

But now, along with the sudden tide of his joy and hopes, a multitude 
of doubts rushed in upon his mind. How was he to keep his great discov- 
ery a secret until he should be ready to take advantage of it? The thief 
who had stolen the coin might be dead, — but was it not the finder’s duty 
to seek out the real owner and restore it to him? Already that question 
began to disturb the boy’s conscience ; but he soon forgot it in the consid- 
eration of others more immediately alarming. ‘ 

“The thief may have been in prison, and he may come back this very 
night to find his booty! Or the owner of the land may claim it, because 
it was found on his premises ” ; and Jack remembered with no little anxiety 
that the land belonged to Mr. Chatford’s neighbor, the stern and grasping 
Squire Peternot. “ Or, after all,” he thought, “it may be counterfeit ! ” 

That was the most unpleasant conjecture of any. “Ill find out about 
that, the first thing,” said Jack ; and he determined to keep his discovery 
in the mean while a profound secret. Accordingly, after due deliberation, 
he crept back into the log, and replaced the piece of the trunk, with the 
handle, and all the coin except one half-dollar ; then, having partially stopped 
the opening with broken sticks and branches, he started for home. 


CHAPTER III. 
“ TREASURE-TROVE.” 


TAKING a circuitous route, in order that, if he was seen emerging from 
the woods, it might be at a distance from the spot where his treasure was 
concealed, Jack came out upon the pasture, crossed it, took the lane, and 
soon got over the bars into the barn-yard. As he entered from one side 
he met Mr. Pipkin coming in from the other. 

“ Hullo!” he cried, with a wonderfully natural and careless air, “ did ye 
get wet?” 

“Yes, wet as a drownded rat, I did! So did Phin, —and good enough 
for him, by hokey!” said Mr. Pipkin. “ Where ’ve you been?” 

“O, I went into the woods. Got wet, though, a little; and dirty enough, 
— just look at my clothes !” 
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“I’ve changed mine,” remarked Mr. Pipkin. “Wasn’t a rag on me 
but what was soakin’ wet. I wished I had gone to the woods.” 

“1m glad ye did n’t,” thought Jack, as he walked on. “Oh!” said he, 
turning back as if he had just thought of something to tell, — “see what I 
found.” 

“Half a dollar? ye don’t say! Found it? Where, I want to know!” 
said Mr. Pipkin, rubbing the piece, first on his trousers, then on his boot. 

“ Over in the woods there, — picked it up on the ground,” said Jack, who 
discreetly omitted to mention the fact that it had first been laid on the 
ground by Lion. 

“ That’s curi’s!” remarked Mr. Pipkin. 

“ What is it?” said Phin, making his appearance, also in dry garments. 
He looked at the coin, while Jack repeated the story he had just told Mr. 
Pipkin ; then said, with a sarcastic smile, — “‘ Feel mighty smart, don’t ye, 
with yer old half-dollar! I don’t believe it’s a good one.” And Master 
Chatford sounded it on a grindstone under the shed. “Could n’t ye find 
any more where ye found this ?” 

“What should I want of any more, if this isn’t a good one?” replied 
Jack. “Here! give it back to me!” 

“?T ain’t yours,” said Phin, with a laugh, pocketing the piece, and making 
off with it. 

“It’s mine, if I don’t find the owner. ’Tisn’t yours, any way! Phin 
Chatford !””— Phin started to run, giggling as if it was all a good joke, 
while Jack started in pursuit, very much in earnest. “Give me my money, 
or I’ll choke it out of ye!” he cried, jumping upon the fugitive’s back, 
midway between barn and house. 

“Here, here! Boys! boys!” said a reproving voice ; and Phin’s father, 
coming out of the wood-shed, approached the scene of the scuffle. “ What’s 
the trouble, Phineas? What is it, Jack ?” 

“He’s choking me!” squealed Phineas. 

“He’s got my half-dollar!” exclaimed Jack, without loosing his hold of 
Phin’s neck. 

“Come, come!” said Mr. Chatford. “No quarrelling. Have you got 
his half-dollar ? ” 

“ Only in fun. Besides, ’t ain’t his” ; and Phin squalled again. 

“Let go of him, Jack!” said Mr. Chatford, sternly. Jack obeyed reluc- 
tantly. ‘“ Now what is it all about ?” 

“T'Il tell ye, deacon!” said round-shouldered Mr. Pipkin, coming for- 
ward. “It’s an old half-dollar Jack found in the woods ; Phin snatched it 
and run off with ’t. Jack was arter him to git it back ; he lit on him 1 ke a 
hawk on a June-bug ; but he ha’ n’t begun to give him the chokin’ he de- 
sarves !” 

“Give me the money!” said the deacon. “No more fooling, Phineas!” 

“Here’s the rusty old thing! ’Tain’t worth making a fuss about, any 
way,” said Phin, contemptuously. “Ho! Jack! you don’t know how to 
take a joke !” 
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“ You do know how to take what don’t belong to you,” replied Jack. “Is 
it a good one, Mr. Chatford? That’s what I want to know.” 

“Yes, I guess so, — I don’ know, — looks a little suspicious. Can’t tell 
about that, though ; any silver money will tarnish, exposed to the damp. 
I'll ring it. Sounds a little mite peculiar. Who’s got a half-dollar ?” 

“I have!” cried Phin’s little sister Kate. 

In a minute her piece was brought, and Jack’s was sounded beside ‘it on 
the door-stone ; Jack listening with an anxious and excited look. 





“No, it don’t ring like the other,” observed the deacon. Jack’s heart 
sank. “Has a more leaden sound.” His heart went down into his shoes. 
“It may be good, though, after all.” It began to rise again. “-We can’t 
tell how much the rust has to do with it. Should n’t wonder if any half- 
dollar would ring a little dull, after it had been lying out in the woods as 
long as this has.” And Jack’s spirits mounted again hopefully. “I’m going 
over to the Basin to-night,” concluded the deacon. “Ill take it the watch- 
maker, and have him test it, if you say so.” 

“TI wish you would,” said Jack. ‘“ And—I’d like to know who it be- 
longs to.” 

“ That’s right ; of course you don’t want it if it’s a bad one, or if you 
can find the real owner to it.” 

“TI meant,” faltered Jack, — “ of course I would n’t think of passing coun- 
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terfeit money, and I don’t want another man’s money any how, — but — I 
found it on somebody’s land. Now I'd like to know if — that somebody — 
has any claim to it, on that account.” 

“TJ don’t think he’d be apt to set up a claim, without he was a pretty 
mean man,” said the deacon. 

“ Not even if ’t was Squire Peternot?” said Mr. Pipkin. “ Guess he ’d 
put in for his share, if there was any chance 0’ gittin’ ont!” 

“ Nonsense, Pippy! If’t was a large sum, he might, but a trifle like this, 
— you ’re unjust to the squire, Pippy.” 

“T have n’t said it was the squire’s land. But suppose it was? And 
suppose it had been a large sum,” queried Jack, — “could he claim it? 
What’s the law?” And, to explain away his extraordinary interest in the 
legal point, he added, laughingly, — “ Just for the fun of it, Id like to know 
what he cou/d do if he should try Phin’s joke, and set out to get my half- 
dollar away !” 

“TI really don’t know about the law,” the deacon was saying, when Lion 
barked. “Hist! here comes Peternot himself! Say nothing; I "ll ask him. 
He’s bringing his nephew over to see us.” 

“He’s kind of adopted his nephew, hain’t he, sence he heard of his son’s 
death ?” said Mr. Pipkin. “I’ve seen him hangin’ around there.” 

“ No, — he only wants to get him into our school next winter.” 

“Ho! a school-master!” whispered Phin, jeering at the. mew-comer. 
“Say, Jack! I bet we can lick him!” 

“Don’t look as if he had any more backbone ’n a spring chicken,” was 
Mr. Pipkin’s unfavorable criticism, as the gaunt and limping squire came to 
the door with his young relative. 

“ Good afternoon, neighbor,” said the deacon, shaking hands first with the 
uncle, then with the nephew. “ You ’ve come just at the right time. We’ve 
a legal question to settle. Suppose Jack, here, finds a purse of money 
on my place ; no owner turns up; now whose purse is it, Jack’s: or mine?” 

“Your land — your hired boy —I should say, your purse,” said the squire, 
emphatically. 

“ But suppose you find such a purse on my land?” 

“H’m! that alters the case. How is it, Byron? My nephew is studying 
law ; he can tell you better than I can about it.” 

Peternot thought this a good chance to bring the candidate for the win- 
ter’s school into favorable notice ; and the candidate for the winter’s school 
made the most of his opportunity. He was a slender young man with a 
sallow complexion, a greenish eye, a pimpled forehead, and a rather awk- 
ward and studied manner of speaking. In rendering his opinion he was 
as prolix as any judge on the bench. He began with a disquisition on the 
nature of law, and finally, coming down to the case in point, said it would 
be considered a case of treasure-trove. 

“ What’s that?” Jack eagerly interrupted him. 

“ Treasure-trove is treasure found.” 

“Then why don’t they say treasure found ?” 
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“Sh, boy!” said Mr. Chatford, good-naturedly, smiling at the young- 
ster’s impatience of long-winded sentences and large words. “ What’s the 
law of — treasure-trove, I believe you call it, Mr. Dinks ?” 

“I don’t think there’s any law on the subject,” replied the student of 
Blackstone, picking his teeth with a straw. 

“No law! then how can such a case be decided ?” 

“ Custom, which makes a sort of unwritten law, would here come in.” 

“ Well, what ’s the custom ?” 

Thereupon Mr. Byron Dinks became prolix again, speaking of English 
custom, which, like English law, creates precedents for our own country. 
The meaning of his discourse, stripped of its technical phrases and tedious 
repetitions, seemed to be, that formerly, treasure-trove went to the crown ; 
that in more modern times it was divided —in a case like this — between 
the finder and the man on whose premises it was found ; but that he did n’t 
think any precedent had been established in America. 

“We're about as wise now as we were before,” remarked Phin’s elder 
brother Moses, standing in the kitchen door. 

Mr. Chatford gave him a wink to remain silent, and said, — “ How are 
we to understand you, Mr. Dinks? To use your own expression, A finds 
money on B’s premises ; now what would be your advice to B?” 

“ Supposing B is my client? I should advise him to get possession of 
the money, if he could. Possession is nine points of the law.” 

“ Well, but if he could n’t get possession ?” 

“ Then try to compromise for one half. Then for a quarter. Then for 
what he could get.” 

“Very good. Now what would be your advice to A?” 

“ A is my client ?” 

“Yes, we ’ll suppose so.” 

Spitting and throwing away his straw, Mr. Byron Dinks said with a laugh, 
“ My advice to A would be to pocket the money and say nothing about it; 
keep possession, any way ; fight for it.” 

“Thank you,” said the deacon, with quiet irony in his tones. “Now 
we know what the law is on this subject, boys.” - 

“T don’t see, for my part, that it differs very much from common sense,” 
remarked the simple-minded Mr. Pipkin, + “only it takes more words to 
git at it.” 

“I’m sure,” said the squire, “ my nephew has given you all the law there 
is to govern such cases, and good advice to his clients. ’T ain’t his fault 
if people can’t understand him.” : 

“TI guess we all understand the main point, now we’ve got at it,” said 
Deacon Chatford. ‘“ Hang on to your money, Jack.” 

“ You ’ve got it,” said Jack, more deeply glad and agitated than any one 
suspected. 

“So I have. Well, I'll tell ye when I get home from the Basin to-night 
whether it’s good or not. Walk in, gentlemen.” 

And the deacon entered the house with his guests. 


Ff. T. Trowbridge. 





The Little Dunbars. 


THE LITTLE DUNBARS, 
AND THEIR “CHARMING CHRISTMAS PLAN.” 


$ HAT, set up a doll-shop ?” cried Elly. 
“Why not ?” answered Harry and Patty in a breath. 

“ Why, O, because, — because, — it will seem so poor, and the Drake girls 
and Milly Rogers will make fun of us, and won’t ’sociate with us!” 

“ Well, we won’t ’sociate with them, to begin with then!” flashed out 
Harry, indignantly. 

“<¢ Seem so poor!’” Patty quoted. “We can’t seem much poorer than 
we are, Miss Elly. I heard mother talking to Uncle Timothy the other 
night about taking boarders. Now! Guess you wouldn’t like to have 
mother do that, Elly Dunbar. Think how she’d have to work!” 

“Uncle Timothy’s rich; should think he might help us if we were so 
poor,” wailed Elly. 

**O, how mean of you, Elly! We don’t want to live on other people, and 
Uncle Timothy is n’t our own uncle, only Aunt Ann’s husband.” 

“How you going to set up a doll-shop, I should like to know!” asked 
Elly, after this rebuff. 

“Dress up our two French dolls that are as good as new, in new suits, 
and make up piles of pretty doll-clothes for different sized dolls and send 
out little written circulars inviting people to come to our ‘opening’ just as 
milliners and dressmakers do!” Patty rattled off in answer to this question. 

“ And we can take the little office for the show-room,” put in Harry here. 

The little office was once used by a physician, and was one small room 
with a door of its own, opening upon the alley-way at the west side of the 
house they lived in. And to explain another point: Harry is not a boy, but 
a girl, whose name is Harriet, but whom everybody calls Harry, because 
Harry seems short and sweet and breezy, just like Harry herself. 

“ But what made you think of a dolkshop?” asked Elly, still thinking of 
Milly Rogers and the Drake girls, who would, as she expressed it, look 
down upon them, and make fun of them. 

“TI thought of it,” answered Patty, “because I remembered that Miss 
Glenn, the dressmaker, said this fall that she had constant application from 
her customers to make suits for dolls. And after I heard mother talking to 
Uncle Timothy, it came into my head that I might set up a doll’s dress- 
making establishment for the holidays, which would set me up in the world 
as dolls’ dressmaker ever after,” Patty concluded, laughing. 

“ And mother knows ?” asked Elly. 

“ And mother knows; and what’s more, heartily approves,” replied Patty. 
“And as for Milly Rogers and the Drake girls, Elly Dunbar, no really sen- 
sible people think anything of their opinion. They are purse-proud, which 
is the meanest kind of pride, —I heard Will Evans say of them the other 
day.” 
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Elly pricked up her ears. Will Evans was great authority, as the best 
boater and base-baller, the head of his class, and dear old Governor Evans’s 
son deserved to be. ° 

After this, though she wore rather a long face, and grumbled occasionally, 
nobody heard Miss Elly quote the Drake girls and Milly Rogers again. 
Elly was the youngest, and the fine lady of the family. Blunt Harry called 
her the snob of the family, because she was always looking at the outside 
of things, always thinking what people would say, always like a great many 
foolish older people ashamed of being poor, and trying to cover it up. And 
this was the reason the doll-shop disturbed her. But Uncle Timothy coming 
in one day found all three of the girls hard at work. He thought at first 
it was only the usual Christmas preparation. All at once he spied out one 
of Harry’s little circulars ; it was the announcement of an opening of dolls’ 
suits written in Harry’s best style upon square note-paper. ‘ What! what! 
what !” he commenced, and then they had to tell him all about it. They ex- 
pected nothing but that he would declare it the greatest nonsense in the world, 
and other disagreeable, discouraging things, for Uncle Timothy was what 
people 'call “crotchety.” But not a word did he say for at least five minutes. 
He sat looking down at the circular while Patty told her plans, and when 
she ended, made two or three of his queer jokes, and pretty soon rose up 
and muttered in his usual way something about going home. And just as 
he stood by the door, what do you think he did? He dropped into Patty’s 
lap a twenty-dollar bill, saying, — 

“ Folks that set up in business ought to have backers!” And the next 
minute he popped out before anybody could say a word. 

“OO!” cried Patty; “Well, I never!” cried Elly; and “Three cheers 
for Uncle Timothy!” shouted Harry. 

“ Those who help themselves the Lord helps,” said Mrs. Dunbar, softly. 

“ And Uncle Timothy is the Lord’s messenger, is n’t he?” put in Patty, 
just as softly. 

“But whoever would have thought of its being Uncle Timothy,” com- 
mented Harry, —“ Uncle Timothy, who always had such a close grip on his 
pocket? The thing of it is, he’s completely taken by storm finding out what 
bees we are. He’s always talking about his respect for the working classes, 
and now he’s showing it.” 

They all laughed at Harry’s outburst, and then they all worked the merrier 
for it. And how they worked! Like bees, indeed ! so that the week before 
Christmas found the little shop all ready for opening. 

“O, does n’t it look lovely ?” exclaimed Patty, standing off in contempla- 
tion of the general scene. And indeed it did look lovely. In the first place 
the whole room was decorated with evergreens, in festoons and wreaths ; 
and before the window stood a table on which were placed the two French 
dolls ; one of which, a tall, blond beauty, had her golden-hair combed back 
in Pompadour fashion, with a little blue bonnet perched on the top. Then 
such a suit of brown-poplin with plush trimmings, and a dear little plush 
muff and tippet, and a pair of little button-boots on her feet; real little 
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boots, which were the crowning triumph of Patty’s ingenuity, for she had 
made them all herself, even to cutting out the thick soles; these she fas- 
tened to the uppers with Sfau/ding’s Glue, and then neatly trimmed the 
sides with a sharp knife, and blacked them with French dressing. Harry 
declared they looked like grown-up boots, and old Mr. Stein, the cobbler 
round the corner, said that they ought to be sent to the State Fair, they 
were such miracles of ingenuity. The other doll was a brunette, and dressed 
for evening, in a pink silk with white tarleton overdress, her hair tied up 
with pink ribbons, pink slippers on her feet, a laced pocket-handkerchief 
tucked into her hand, and a white opera-cloak, trimmed with pink plush, 
flung round her shoulders. 

Besides these triumphs of art and industry, there were four models, — lay- 
figures such as you see in shop-windows, only these were doll-figures, and 
doll-figures in good earnest, for they were old doil bodies, on which were 
hung and draped the most charming winter suits. On one corner of the 
table was a pile of waterproof cloaks of various doll sizes, and on another 
corner were dolls’ night-gowns, and ruffled petticoats ; in short, it seemed 
as if Patty had thought of everything that any doll could possibly wear. 
Harry had sent round her circulars the week before, and one of them coming 
under the observation of an editor of one of the daily papers, he had been 
so pleased with it that he had inserted it in his columns with a Very pretty 
notice of what he called “the Misses Dunbar’s charming Christmas plan.” 

“ We shall have a rush,” laughed Harry, when she saw this. But when 
the blinds were fairly thrown back on the morning of the opening day, both 
Harry and Patty felt very anxious about the success of this “charming 
plan.” It was nine o’clock when the blinds were thrown back. Two or 
three boys, snow-balling each other, gave up their play and clustered round 
the window. 

“ Well, if that flax-head ain’t a stunner!” and “O my, Billy, look at her 
boots !” were some of the exclamations that Patty and Harry overheard. 
And presently, across the street, came running two little girls, and presently, 
again, two more little girls, and another brace of boys, until there was quite 
a little crowd. 

“Were having a rush outside, any way,” said Harry, laughing. But as 
the minutes flew by, and the old clock in the hall struck the half-hour, and 
the rush was still outside, and not one customer inside, the little Dunbars 
began to feel very anxious. Tick, tick, tick, — almost an hour, and nobody 
had turned the handle of the little office door. 

“© Harry, what if” — began Patty, but never finished that sentence, for 
suddenly click, clack went the little office-door, and click, clack came in a 
little troop of high heels and their owners, — three grown-up young ladies. 

“This looks like business,” thinks Patty, and while she is in attendance 
upon them click, clack goes the door again, and a whole bevy of little girls 
and big girls make their appearance. By half past ten Patty had forgot to 
listen to the click, clack of the door, for the “rush ” had fairly set in. 

At the close of the morning Harry whispered this glorious news, —“ Patty, 
I ’ve sold the yellow-headed one!” 
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Patty felt as if she had come into a fortune ; for the “ yellow-headed one,” 
as Harry called the blond doll, was marked $ 25. 

Everything was going on as pleasantly as possible, when the door opened 
to admit Milly Rogers and the Drake girls. It was like an east-wind blow- 
ing in, they were so sharp and cool and penetrating in their remarks and 
questions, speaking to Harry and Patty, whom they had known intimately 
all their lives, in the chilliest and most distant manner. But Harry knew 
better than anybody how to take the wind out of such inflated sails. 

“ How-de-do, girls ?” she called out, familiarly. 

Milly tried to keep up her distance and her patronage, but Harry pulled 
it down by another kind of patronage,—a good-humored, easy way of old 
acquaintance, which made Milly’s airs and graces ridiculous. Harry rather 
enjoyed this, but she suffered too, —as we all suffer when we are brought in 
contact with foolish people who try to hurt us, even though our sense be 
more than a match for their nonsense. In the midst of this skirmishing, 
when Milly was trying her very best, or her very worst, to be disagreeable 
and annoying, and the Drake girls were seconding Milly to the best of their 
ability, and Harry was getting sick and tired of the ignoble strife, and 
Patty’s cheeks showed how hurt and worried she was, and poor little Elly 
was peeping through a crack in the door and thinking everything had turned 
out just as she had said it would, — in the midst of all this, click, clack went 
the door, and somebody cried out in a great, sweet, ringing, jovial voice, — 
“ How-de-do, Patty, how-de-do, Harry ?” 

It was Will Evans ; and straight he came up to Patty and Harry, shaking 
hands and laughing and talking, and asking after their mother and Elly all 
in a minute. Such a minute as it was! It changed everything, just as a 
strong, sweet whiff of out-door air will change a stifling in-door atmosphere. 

“Ts n’t this jolly, though ?” he went on, looking at the dolls and the dolls’ 
finery, the sacks and the suits, the sets of furs, and all the rest of the pretty 
arrangements. 

“I'd no idea that Patty and Harry had such a shop-keeping talent,” 
here put in one of the Drake girls, with that meaning impertinence which 
is so offensive. 

“O, Patty and Harry have a talent for everything that’s nice and sensible, 
I find,” quickly retorted Will Evans, with a sparkle in his eyes that boded 
mischief. 

There were two or three small shots like these, the Drakes and Milly Rog- 
ers getting the worst of it every time ; and then to make the Dunbar triumph 
more complete, who should walk in but Will’s mother, as full of heartiness 
and admiration as Will himself. She thought with the editor, that their 
undertaking was a “charming Christmas plan”; she had come round to 
tell them so, and to buy something for her Molly’s Christmas present. This 
“something ” turned out to be the brunette doll, with a navy-blue street 
suit for it, a set of seal-skin furs, a waterproof cloak, a little black-velvet 
hat, and two or three of those dainty ruffled petticoats and night-gowns. 
And she wanted to know if Patty cou/d get her a pair of leather boots like 
the other doll’s, and Patty was sure she could and would. 
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When the Drake girls and Milly Rogers saw how things were going they 
began to think it was time for them to leave. As they were moving towards 
the door, in came Mrs. Dunbar. She never could see the cross-grains in 
people ; and speaking with Mrs. Evans, she spoke just as sweetly to Milly 
and the Drakes, forgetting all about Harry’s account of them, and thinking 
of them only as Patty and Harry’s early playmates. 

Harry’s cool manner of taking them down, and Will Evans’s sharp shots, 
had silenced and rebuffed these silly worldly girls, and taught them a good 
lesson or two, perhaps ; but Mrs. Dunbar’s gentleness and her real uncon- 
sciousness of their folly, her sweetness going out to them as if she expected 
to meet sweetness in return, made them really abashed and humble before 
her. Will Evans looked on in amazement. 

“ Our shatp-shooting is very rough work to that,” he whispered to Harry. 

“Yes, I always feel as if my way was a very poor way when I see mother’s 
way; but then ‘we must all work according to our light,’ as Aunt Burdick 
says,” Harry concluded, with that sly fun of hers which made Will laugh 
as it did everybody else. And, laughing, Will went away with his mother, 
while Patty and Harry went back to their shop-keeping with renewed spirits. 

When the shop-keeping for that day came to an end, they found them- 
selves very tired, but as Harry said, very jolly; for it had been a great 
success, and even if they should sell much less through the week, they might 
think they had done very well. But the whole week proved almost as busy 
as the first day. Dolls were brought in to be fitted, and new orders received 
for fresh suits, which Patty, aided by her mother and Elly and a sewing- 
machine, made up, while Harry served as saleswoman. At the.end of the 
week they counted up their profits. 

“One hundred dollars clear, and an established business !” cried Patty. 

“ What do you mean by an established business ? are you going to keep 
a dolls’ shop forever?” asked Elly. 

Patty laughed. “No, not forever I hope; but I mean that I shall have 
plenty of dolls brought me to dress after this.” 

And her words proved true. Dolls’ clothes get out of fashion like real 
flesh-and-blood people’s clothes, and spring brought her a long list of orders, 
which she found time to carry out in early morning hours, and part of the 
long afternoons, which her school-session left her. With Harry and her 
mother and Elly “lending a hand” in all their spare moments, this dolls’ , 
dressmaking went on in the most delightful manner; went on, — goes on 
now. Ata certain window, in a certain street, in a certain city, at this very 
moment three little brown heads are bending over a handful of work, like 
little brown bees. Passers-by look up to nod, and say to each other, “ There 
are the three little Dunbars, at their dolls’ dressmaking.” 

What another spring may bring forth for the little Dunbars we cannot 
tell; but if they go on as they have begun, we may safely predict success, 
for “ The Lord helps those who help themselves.” 

And so we take leave of the little Dunbars. 

Nora Perry. 
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BERTHA’S DREAM. 
(Suggested by some Drawings by Froelich.) 


ITTLE BERTHA, from town, had played all day 
On grandfather’s farm, — hunting eggs in the hay, 
Feeding the chickens, and driving the cows, 
And “helping” her aunts in the dairy-house ; 
She had watched the milking, and taken her turn 
With the boys at the tall, old-fashioned churn; 
And, tired at night, she had gone to bed, 
With visions of wonderful things in her head, — 
Calves and chickens and cackling hens, 
Big pigs, little pigs, grunting in pens, 
Nests full of eggs, and churns full of cream, 
Then, falling asleep, she had dreamed a dream, — 
A very queer dream! 
In the ghostly old garret she dreamed this dream. 
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The world was a farm, and the work was fun; 
The workers were children, and she was one. 
All one country was coops and sheds, 

And baskets and pullets and little girls’ heads ; 














Bertha’s Dream. 


She had nothing to do, but just to make 
Little capes for the chickens, or run and break 
Her hatful of eggs, then fill it again ; 
Or wait for some very polite old hen 
That was sure to meet her half-way, and beg 
For the loan of her lap while she laid her an egg! 
The laziest hen of them all would lay 
Hundreds of eggs in a single day, — 

Yes, sir, in a day! 
Hundreds and hundreds of eggs in a day! 
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Then all one country was barns and mows, 

And farm-yards fragrant with new-milch cows, 

And lowing heifers with switching tails, 

And queer little maids with the queerest of pails! 

Such queer little maids !— and she was one; 

And there was no end of the work to be done. 

Some milked the heifers, and some brought home 

Great buckets brimming with snow-white foam ; 

One drank all the milk, and one got a fall, 

Poor little milkmaid, bucket and all! 

There were thousands of milkmaids, just like her, 

And she never could count all the cows there were, — 
Such herds there were, 

With thousands of milkmaids just like her! 
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Then all were dairy-maids, busy as bees, 

Patting their butter, and making cheese, 

In a country all covered with tubs and cans, 

And tables and benches and firkins and pans; 

While an endless army of odd little chaps, 

In the funniest jackets and high-peaked caps, 

Were churning the rich cream, every one 

At his churn, like a soldier beside his gun ! 

*T was a forest of churns, and an army of boys, 

And they shook the ground with a rumbling noise ; 

All up through the valley, and over the hill, 

There were churns beyond churns, and more churns still! 
You could see them still, — 

Millions of churns, and more churns still ! 


Then work was over, and all went in 

To the loaded tables, and made such a din 

Rattling the dishes and forks and knives, 

You would think they had never before in their lives 
Had anything half so good to eat: 

Some had bread and some had meat, 

Some had turkey and some had soup, 

And some had eggs, just brought from the coop; 
And spoons were jingled, and broth was spilled. 
There were rooms above rooms, and all were filled, 
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and more! 
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and as many more! 


indeed 
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Yes, 


All there were in the world. 








For all the children she saw before 
Ate supper there, and as many more, 
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But even while Bertha, who dreamed the dream, 

Was cutting her meat she woke with a scream, 

For a waiter just then on her head let fall 

A whole roast turkey, platter and all! 

She rubbed her forehead (in tossing about, 

She had bumped the bed-post, I ’ve no doubt). 

And O, how hungry and grieved she was! 

And O, how vexed with herself because 

She delayed so long, to cut her meat, 

Instead of beginning at once to eat! 

And she said, “If I live a billion years, 

I shall always wish I had boxed his ears, — 
That waiter’s ears, — 

Even though I should live a billion years!” 


Ff. T. Trowbridge. 


THE GREAT SEA-SERPENT. 


id you don’t believe it, go and ask the first Honorable Member of the 
Association for the Preservation of Camphorated Caterpillars, whom 
you may chance to meet. Though, why anybody should n’t believe it, is 
more than I can see. And, in fact, I never saw anybody who did n’t believe 
it. But then, I never saw the King of Siam; and we all know that the 
King of Siam did not believe that there was ice in the world, “ because,” 
said he, “I cannot walk on water, and I never saw any water that could be 
walked upon.” So perhaps there are a plenty of people who do not believe 
in the Great Sea-Serpent of 1817. 

Now if you come across any of these people, when you have heard what 
I have to say, ask them if they have ever heard the story of the Princeton 
student who had been studying Berkeley? And tell them that you don’t 
know what a Princeton student should study Berkeley for, but that you 
have understood that it was for the purpose of learning how Nothing was 
Anything but Ideas, and how Ideas were Anything ; and how when a man 
rode a horse to town, and was run away with, it was not the horse that 
ran away with him, but only an idea of a horse ; and how when he fell down 
stairs and bumped his head, he had no occasion to groan about it since it 
was not his head which he had bumped, but only his idea of his head. And 
tell them how, one morning, the Princeton student had hot mush for break- 
fast ; and how he took one mouthful, immediately forgot his manners, and 
roared loudly. And how the Professor sternly asked him what was the 
matter? And how the Princeton student, with the tears in his eyes, and 
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his tumbler of water at his mouth, said: “Sir! That was the hottest Idea 
I ever got hold of!” And tell them that if the Great Sea-Serpent is an 
Idea, it is the most Sea-Serpent-like Idea you ever got hold of. 

Sitting here at my window with me, this July morning, and, looking 
Gloucester harbor up.and down, and over and across, you would not believe 
yourself that anything so horrible as a Sea-serpent cou/d get into it. You 
would see, away at your right, the town — and such an unhappy, dirty, fishy 
town it is, that you never will want to see it much nearer than a mile away 
at your right — as dim and delightful as a morning dream. You would see 
the heights of the opposite shore as green as Eden, and you would see the 
dingy sails of two or three dozen idle little schooners, lighting up as if they 
were made of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, in the lifting mist; and you 
would see the mist itself, as if you saw a veil of burning lace thrown over the 
rocks, —to keep them from freckling, you wonder? And you would see 
strange colors on the rocks and in the stranded weeds, and strange boys 
splashing barefoot in the colors, and people fishing as if they fished for 
fancies, and as if they sailed in their own thoughts, and bathing as if they 
bathed in sunbeams,—and more boys on the beach, walking on their 
heads, (Barnum was here week before last,) and more boys yet paddling 
crazy boats about after crazy drift-wood, and more boys besides (poor little 
fellows !) away out in the solemn black School Ship, down on its July trip, 
lying silent and guarded, out by the reef of Norman’s Woe. 

In fact, you would see so many boys, that the only natural thing about 
the Great Serpent would seem to be that he was discovered by a boy. 

It happened on an August morning, in the year 1817 ; and my only regret 
about that is, that my birthday came a little later in the month, or I might 
have seen it myself, before I undertook to tell you about it, and shen where 
would the Society of Camphorated Caterpillars have been? 

It happened off the very rock on which I sit to write. It is an island, 
this rock, at least when the tide is in; and there are wild roses on it, and 
a water-rat ; and the harbor throws out a round, green arm, and loops it in, 
roses, rat, and all; and it is a very pleasant place; I hardly believe in the 
Serpent myself when I get up here. 

But it really was an August morning, in the year 1817, and there really 
was a boy, and he came over after a real cow, who had wandered off this 
way, over the grass and through a little gate, — who knows but she saw the 
Great Serpent first, after all? At any rate, here she was, and here the rock 
was, and is, and here the boy was, when the water just below my feet here 
stirred — it was a calm morning — and rippled and grew brown. 

“I declare!” said the boy, “ What a tremendous spar!” And he called 
another boy. “Let’s have it!” 

“ All right,” said boy No. 2. 

So they tried to stick it, and draw it in. But it behaved curiously for a 
spar. In the first place it wrigg/ed. In the next place, it didn’t. It had 
gone, vanished, It had ponderously squirmed and was. not. 

The boys did not draw it in. I think, on the whole, it was just as well. 
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That spar stayed in the harbor a fortnight, and the poorest fisherman on 
shore made no effort to draw it in to add to his winter’s fuel. 

That “spar” was seen by hundreds of people during its visit to Glouces- 
ter, and “ten depositions,” says the “ History” of this enterprising town, 
“were given in, all of them agreeing as to the size, shape, and motion of 
this wonderful creature, as well as in less important particulars.” 

The Great Sea-Serpent was estimated to be from seventy to one hundred 
feet in length ; the two ends of it could not be seen at once with Glouces- 
ter’s best telescope. It was about as large round as a half-barrel, and of a 
dark brown color. Its back was covered with singular bunches ; some said 
eight, some said twenty in number. The creature was said to have a head 
in appearance and size like a horse’s. It made a track in the water visible 
for half a mile. When on the surface, it seemed to move about a mile in 
four minutes ; but when underneath, judging by the motion of the water, it 
travelled at the fair rate of a mile in two minutes. It had a tongue like 
a harpoon, about two feet in length, which it darted out when disturbed. 
Sometimes it amused itself by playing in circles upon the face of the water. 
When it was tired of this hideous waltz, and wanted to go to the bottom, 
instead of diving or swimming down, or even turning to “look before it 
leaped ” like most fish, it simply dropped ; sank like lead ; went all at once. 

On the 14th of August there came a little girl (she afterwards married 
the boy whose cow discovered the serpent; and, though I don’t suppose 
that was a matter of much interest to the serpent, it may be of some to 
those “ Young Folks” who are beginning — a very bad beginning ! — to read 
novels) from over the opposite side of the harbor where the hills are as 
green as Eden, into the dingy little town which looks like a dream from 
the rock with the roses and the rat on it. The little girl had heard nothing 
of the “spar,” it so happened, and when she struck into a great crowd of 
silent people on Gloucester beach she was puzzled enough. And when 
she saw on the water a little boat with men in it, and not thirty feet from 
the boat a monster with a head like a horse’s, and a forked tongue, and 
brown bunches on his back, and a tail that seemed to stretch across the 
harbor, making as straight for shore as the tide, she was so frightened that 
she dropped on a stone by the edge of the crowd, and would have fainted, 
if she had been old enough to knowhow. For she had been reading stories, 
too, even in Gloucester, and even in 1817, and there was a story that she 
read once, and had never forgotten, and never would. It was how Andro- 
meda came down to the beach, and how the dragon came out of the sea, 
and how Andromeda would have been devoured (poor little thing !) by the 
dreadful creature, if it had not been for Perseus. 

Her mother said that story was not true. Now she knew better. There 
was the Dragon himself. She felt like Andromeda from head to foot. 
Would Perseus find his way to Gloucester beach? She sat down on the 
stone and shut her eyes. She would not move. She dared not look. 

In a minute there was a horrible noise. I know all about it, for Andro- 
meda’s daughter told me herself. 
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“ It’s the Dragon!” thought Andromeda. 

“It’s the gun!” said the crowd on the beach, who had not been reading 
stories, and who had kept their eyes open, instead of sitting down to wait 
for Perseus. True enough, it was the gun. The men in the boat had shot 
the Dragon, and the noise echoed and re-echoed out to sea. “He’s hit!” 
cried the crowd. And soit seemed. ‘“ He’ll swamp the boat!” 

For a minute the crowd on shore thought it was all over with the daring 
marksmen ; and as for the marksmen themselves, the History of Gloucester 
does not relate what ¢hey thought ! 

For a minute, the ugly creature made for shore, and made for the boat, 
still as straight as the tide. Within thirty feet of the boat he suddenly 
turned. He seemed to have forgotten both the shot and the boat. In the 
breakers that the bending of his huge body made he whirled and put out 
to sea. 

So he seems to have been a very amiable Dragon, after all, and not to 
have had a sensitive disposition, either. And so the men in the boat put 
ashore, a trifle pale about the mouth, but too much disappointed, I suspect, 
at not having caught the Dragon, to thank him for not sending them and 
their boat and their gun to the bottom with a whisk of his mighty tail. 
And so Andromeda left her stone and her fright, and the golden mist came 
up the harbor, and she married Perseus, and never saw the Dragon more. 

The Dragon amused himself, however, for a while thereafter, by racing 
up and down the harbor like a huge regatta, and finally slipped away, as all 
distinguished summer visitors will in time. 

It was said to have been seen at Long Island again, on the 5th of Octo- 
ber in that very year ; and two years after, the staid old town of Marblehead 
received a visit from him. After the departure of what Gloucester people 
call, by courtesy, in capitals, the GREAT Sea-Serpent, the town, not con- 
tented with its honors, claimed the arrival of two more. One was indeed, 
if we may credit the opinion of the Association for the Preservation of 

Camphorated Caterpillars, the young of this curious creature. It was 
found on Good Harbor Beach in a swamp, and was caught and killed by a 
farmer with a pitchfork. It was of a green color and about four feet long. 
The other was nothing but a rather large horse-mackerel. So easily the 
bean-stalk of a wonder scales the skies ! 

Old records tell us, more than once, of a sea-monster of the nature of a 
serpent. Penobscot Bay aspired to one in 1809. In 1689 the incredulous 
New-Englanders heard of the existence of a “ sea-serpent or snake, that lay 
quoiled up like a cable on Cape Ann. A boat passing by, with English 
aboard and two Indians, they would have shot the serpent, but the Indians 
dissuaded them, saying, that if he were not killed outright, they would all 
be in danger of their lives.” 

In testimony whereof, I refer you to that famous and useful volume, the 
“History of Gloucester” ; and if you had only been occupied with that, 
instead of reading novels, think how much trouble you would have saved 


me! 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
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Shating Sketches. 


a 


A Truant caught. 


“Look out for your Legs!” 








Santa Claus. 


SANTA CLAUS. 


N his crystal palace in the Polar Sea, 

Santa Claus harnessed, in tandem three, 
The Ursa Major and the Minor Bear, 
With the Flying Horse to lead the pair. 
They snuffed the wind of sleet and snow, 
They pawed the ground in their haste to go, — 
Santa Claus’ team in tandem three 
At his palace gate in the Polar Sea. 


That palace built of ice and snow, 

Begun in the ages long ago: 

Its walls were laid the very day 

The Christ-child in the manger lay; 

And all its crystal bells were rung 

When first the Bethlehem shepherds sung. 


And Santa Claus now, in the Christmas cold, 
Gathers his gifts for young and old; 

Lights up his palace on every side 

And opens the icy shutters wide ; 

Puts on the frost-work steps a star 

To keep the swinging door ajar 

And show the way for his tandem three 

To find the gate of the Polar Sea. 


Because the icebergs are rough and tall, 

He takes his course above them all; 

And his tandem three, as if at play, 

Go dashing down the milky-way. 

The Northern lights are blazing high, — 

T is his palace lamps on the midnight sky! 
That flash of light is a shooting star, 

A spark from the wheel of his rolling car! 


*T is Santa Claus’ coming which looks like day, 
And fades the stars of the milky-way ! 

You hear not the sound of the north-wind cold, 
But the whiz and whir of his car of gold! 


So put out the fires lest they should melt 
The icicle sword in his starry belt ; 

We ’ll take a nap, and then we ’ll see 

If Santa Claus brought for you and me 
Some wondrous gift, with his tandem three, 


From his crystal halls in the Polar Sea. 
Margaret Mason. 
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THE DOCTOR AND THE “BLACK SQUIRREL.” 


O you know — does the world 
know — that the famous Dr. 
H——, whose “syrup” now in- 
vigorates all lands, once spent a 
whole summer up in a certain 
little rustic neighborhood in 
northern Maine? 

To be sure, the world had not 
then recognized him as a great 
genius. I go out past that little 
heap of smoky stones, across 
the road in the pasture, and am 
amazed to think what a part 
they have borne in the sanitary 
welfare of the globe! 

And memory goes back to a 

night in June, hoeing-time with 
us then as now. The day’s 
work was done; twilight and 
dusk were falling. A half-dozen 
of us, boy-neighbors, were lying 
under the great balm-o’-gilead- 
Gannar- tree, planning for the Fourth-of- 
July and talking over one thing and another, when from out the shadow of 
the butternut-trees, which skirted the road, there emerged a stranger; a 
tallish man in plaid trousers and double-breasted waistcoat, sauntering 
leisurely along, swinging his cane, and looking this way and that. On the 
grass in the shadow we were silently eying him, when suddenly spying us 
out, he stopped, looked a moment, then glancing around caught up half an 
old sled-stake lying by the path, and, with a “ Hullo there, you young cubs !” 
sent it whirling high in the air, with an aim which, in a second more, would 
have landed it in the midst of us. We jumped up and sprang away to avoid 
this salutatory missile. 

“Come out here, every one of you.” The act, though rather violent, was 
evidently sportive ; we all edged out toward him. “Here, you boy with the 
sheep-skin face !” seizing me by the collar. “How is your mother?” 

I hastily explained that, for various family reasons, I was at that time 
residing with my grandparents. 

“Just so. How’s your grandmother, then?” I gave him to understand 
that the old lady was in a fully average state of health. “Glad to hear it. 
I’ve come to make you all a visit. Run in and ask her if I can stay a few 
days ; then go to the village for my carpet-bag.” 
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But old “Aunt Kip Foster,” om her tri-monthly orbit, had got round to 
us that afternoon, and taken possession of the spare-room with all her bags 
and bundles ; and grandmother could n’t accommodate him. 

“ Guess we can keep you, over to our house,” said Tom Edwards, when 
this was announced. 

“ Come on then, —” taking Tom by the collar, and marching off with him. 

“Is n’t he a queer stick!” was the general exclamation. And the whole 
neighborhood was soon of the same opinion. 

He was a young doctor from the city, Mrs. Edwards reported the next 
day ; and he wanted to stay a week or two if she would keep him, — he was 
“rusticating” ; though just what sort of a process that might be was n’t 
so clear to the dear old ladies. 

In the course of a week the doctor had made a general acquaintance with 
all the boys about; was a boy with us in his way. Wherever he went a 
troop followed. And he amused himself by playing off all sorts of rough 
tricks on us, from throwing our thumbs out of joint, and instantly setting 
them with a most excruciating snap, which he actually did, to “turning us 
wrong side out,” which he did n’t actually do, but made us implicitly believe 
he could on occasion. 

Week after week went by. Why the doctor, such a great man as he 
evidently was, should be spending the whole “season” up there “doing 
nothing,” was a mystery to all the old farmers, —one they never solved. 
Since then, however, I’ve formed a theory relative to the object of that visit. 

The doctor had avowed himself an amateur botanist. Every few days 
he would make an excursion down into the “cedar swamp” and bring up 
great bundles of one and another kind of weeds growing there. But he 
did n’t attempt to classify, arrange, or press them, — not at all. On the con- 
trary he used to borrow Mrs. Edwards’s brass kettle, cram them into it, and 
then boil them down. ‘We boys helped him build a stone arch (still to be 
seen out in the pasture) to set the kettle in; for after the first mess, Mrs. 
Edwards would n’t have it'in the ‘house ; for of all the nauseous stews, — 
but never mind ! 

What mortal use he put, or meant'to put, the liquor to, was for some time 
a problem with us. But one morning Tom and I caught him turning a dose 
of it down “Old Vete” (the dog) with a junk-bottle. After that we were 
in the secret, and were privately instructed. to lure in all passing dogs. The 
modus operandi was to entice them into the pig-house, give them a dose 
(good deal ot growling about swallowing it) and detain them over night to 
observe the effect. Patients soon began to get scarce. : ‘We killed several 
dogs outright ; and buried them clandestinely among the pig-weeds behind 
the sty. Generally, though, they would scoot out the moment a crack in the 
door was opened in the morning; and it’s needless to say we never got 
the same dog into our infirmary twice. ‘Whenever any of the doctored dogs 
had business past the place, they would put their tails between their legs 
and go by like a dart. 

Well, not more than a year after, the doctor’s name began to appear in 
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all the’ newspapers, in connection with “The Greatest Discovery of the 
Age.” ‘A Common Weed growing wild in Our Pastures had been Dis- 
coveted to! possess Properties that would Cure,” etc., etc. I have no need 
to expatiate. The world knows all about it. The doctor is now a man of 
immense wealth. Last week I saw his income stated at one hundred thou- 
sand dollars per annum. So my theory is, that a vision of Patent Medicine 
was in the doctor’s head during that summer he spent with us. And, seeing 
he’s made so good a thing out of it, I really think he ought to “ pony over” 
something handsome for the use of the “brass kettle” and the dogs he 
killed getting it up. 

But Botany didn’t occupy all his time. Another specialty of his was 
squirrels ; he delighted in their active motions and knowing ways. Out in 
the old butternut-tree, hanging from the lower branches, he had no less 
than half a dozen cages, — wooden ones hastily made, — containing a noisy 
assortment of them. All day long they chickered and chirred, the doctor 
often lying at full stretch on the grass beneath watching them; now and 
then cracking a big “oilnut” to toss up through the gratings. One cage 
of “grays,” large as cats almost, were his especial pride ; he took them with 
him when he returned to the city. “And if I could only get a black one,” 
he used to say, “‘my squirrel-garden would be complete, and I should be 
perfectly happy.” 

When the township was first settled, there used to be black squirrels 
here. The old folks speak of them, and describe them as larger than the 
“grays” and black as jet. But there are none now; at least, there has n’t 
been one seen about here for twerity years. But nothing would convince 
the hard-headed doctor ; he knew there must be black squirrels about. He 
had with him a great volume of Natural History, and proceeded to show 
from it that black squirrels were still quite abundant in the Maine forests. 
And one day, coming in from one of his weed expeditions to the swamp, he 
declared he had seen one. 

We all knew better; it might have been a black mink, or a skunk, like 
enough. He owned to having merely got a glimpse of it, but Anew it was 
a black squirrel, and forthwith carried down all his traps to set for it, —I 
need hardly add without success. 

At the end of his first fortnight with us, a phenomenon on the doctor’s 
countenance began to attract our attention. His mustache, which had been 
jet black when he came, was fading into a sickly yellow. The change seemed 
to be radical too; that is, it began at the roots and worked out to the very 
tips. At first we had feared for his health. Even a doctor might die! But 
he continued hearty and frolicsome. At length, just as conjecture grew 
weary, Tom whispered his suspicions to me, that the mustache had been 
colored with some kind of dye, and was now just outgrowing it. 

The summer went by; and the since prosperous doctor went away for- 
ever. We missed him. In spite of all the outrageous tricks he used to 
play off on us we had rather liked him. He was one of those peculiar men 
who will nearly kill a fellow by way of sport, without raising any permanent 
resentment. 
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“Kind of sorry the doctor has gone,” said Tom, a few days after his 
departure, as we strolled past the stone arch, where the old kettle had boiled 
out the problem of the future Panacea. ‘ How he used to knock us about, 
though! Pretended to be only holding my hand, and threw my thumb out 
of joint, on purpose, — Moses! how that hurt! I meant to pay him for 
that; but he got off before I sawa chance. Suppose he really did see a 
black squirrel down in the swamp?” 

“ No indeed !” 

“Tell you what!” exclaimed Tom, suddenly. “We might have sold 
him on that!” 

“ How ?” 

“ Why, got up a black squirrel for him.” 

“ How could we make a black squirrel ?” 

“Oh! take a big gray one and d/ack him!” 

“ What with, for pity’s sake?” 

“Well, — with Aair-dye/” cried Tom. This idea struck us so funnily 
that we had to roll on the grass and laugh over it. “And we might do 
it now!” shouted Tom, jumping up ; “and send it to him!” 

“ Agreed!” That afternoon we set all our old box-traps, and soon cap- 
tured plenty of squirrels; though it was several days before we got one 
large enough to suit our notion. Meanwhile Tom had gone down to the 
village, some miles below, and procured from the barber a bottle of “ hair- 
dye.” The next thing was to dye the squirrel. A difficult job too! . For 
he was an o/d settler, and resented all handling with savage bites. But we 
found a pair of old leather gloves ; and then took him, trap and all, up into 
the garret, to prevent an escape in case he should break loose during the 
operation. Drawing on the gloves, I undertook to hold him, while Tom 
scrubbed in the dye with an old hair-brush, in spite of a most vigorous 
squirming. (Our red and sandy-haired friends will know how to sympathize 
with us.) To prevent the fur from becoming matted and streaky we held 
him up in the sun and brushed till he was dry. 

At the end of an hour we had a black(ed) squirrel ; also some blackened 
hands which defied all soap and water. A cage-box, to send him on in, was 
now needful. We made one about two feet square, with strong ashen bars 
on one side ; and putting in the squirrel, with a quantity of oilnuts, directed 
it to the doctor, from “his young friends in Maine.” Down at the village, 
we put on a “Please give this young gentleman a safe passage,” and placed 
it in the hands of the expressman. 

“ All we’ve got to do now,” said Tom, as we rode homeward, “‘is to let 
the thing work itself out.” 

In a few days came a joyful letter from the doctor, starting off with, 
“My pDEAR. Boys,” —thanking us over and over again for the B. S.; 
dilating on the joy he felt in showing him to all his friends who had never 
before seen one; and winding up with a reminder that he had told us there 
were black squirrels about there. 

“ All right, doctor!” cried Tom, rubbing his blackened hands together as 
I read the above. “ We'll wait a bit.” 
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Three weeks passed. “Should think his hair would begin to grow out 
by this time ; doctor’s mustache did,” remarked Tom one evening. But 
another week passed, and another, when one night came a second letter, 
directed in a destructive-looking hand and launching out with, — 

“You LITTLE SCAMPS: You don’t know what a scrape you’ve got me 
into. More than a thousand people have called to see that squirrel; and 
now he’s coming out a ‘ pepper-and-salt’ all over. My office-boy says it’s 
nothing but a gray squirrel colored ; and I believe him. What the —— 
(unmentionable) did you daub on to him?” 

Next day we sent the following, — 

“ DEAR Doc.: Nothing in the world but hair-dye ; same thing you put 
on your mustache. Better put some more on him. Keep him black. Best 
and only thing you can do now. Perhaps some of that ‘fire-weed’ juice 
would answer. Well get you up another if you say so. 


“ Remember putting our thumbs out, Doc. ? 
“ Yours, 
“Tom and Kir.” 
The doctor did n’t resume the correspondence ; and we never knew how 
he came out with his “ black squirrel.” 
C. A. Stephens. 


SOS rl — 


THE BALE-FIRE 
(See the Picture.) 


N the olden time, when New England was a struggling colony; when 

settlements were few and far between; when even Boston was a 
straggling village by the sea,— before the telegraph was thought of, or 
other means of communication between distant points practised, — then 
beacon-fires were nightly lighted upon the hill-tops, to guide the mariner 
into port, or to convey glad or ill tidings through the land. Indeed, so 
seldom were they the harbingers of good news, that they were called by 
our forefathers “ bale-fires.” 

Massachusetts was then an almost unbroken forest, with here and there 
a clearing where some adventurous Puritans, — perchance old members of 
Cromwell’s sturdy Ironsides, — had established a settlement, and carved out 
farms from the gloomy wilderness. Carefully would these old pioneers 
watch the peaks, on whose tops were piled the materials for the bale-fire, 
which was often a rallying-point as well as a warning, when the red-skinned 
and redder-handed Indian swooped down upon the outlying settlements, 
burning and slaying without mercy. 

Then hastily seizing sword and musket, and equipped in breast and back 
plates, with a steel morion for head-gear, these grim citizens would hasten 
to the assembly, and, informed by the fires now blazing from hill to hill, 
march at once upon their savage foes. 

A. R.W. 
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CATCHING SANTA CLAUS. 


NE damp, rainy morning, when Christmas was near, 
A shout from my nursery fell on my ear; 

There, romping and playing in merriest glee, 

Was the happiest group you ever did see. 

There were Harry and Julia, Lucy and May, 

To say nothing of Puss and her kittens, or Tray. 

When I opened the door, such a sight met my view! 

I wish I could paint it and show it to you. 
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The little ones there, all armed with long sticks, hut 
Were poking and prying, high up in the bricks Kh 
Of the chimney, — because they said that they knew cur 
Santa Claus was up there; they declared it was true; ant 
For while they were playing and dancing about, pos 
The soot and the ashes came tumbling out: dor 
’T was Santa Claus peeping, to see them at play, | Fa 


And knocking it down as he scrambled away! wh 
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“ And, O mother!” cried Lucy (the baby was she), 

“JZ saw him as plain, — O, as plain as could be! 

J saw him, I know it! I saw his big foot, 

And ’t was covered all over, with ashes and soot; 

And if sister had only caught hold of it quick, 

We ’d have pulled him right down here, our dear Old St. Nick! 
We never would hurt him, but treat him so good, 

And wash his face clean, and give him some food; 
And we would n’t put any bad soap in his eyes, 

And he should have half of my cakes and my pies; 
And he ’d give me a doll with bright yellow hair, 

And a rabbit and cat and a big candy pear. 

O mamma! do just call him! I know he’s up there!” 


I bade them be patient, —in time he ’d be here, 

With his bag and his sleigh and his tiny. reindeer ; 

And the stockings of good little children he ’d stuff 

With candies and toys, till they cried out, “ Enough!” 
But to bad ones, who cried or quarrelled or fought, 

A bundle of switches was all that he brought. 

And I especially begged, for the sake of my floor, 

That they ’d throw away sticks, and molest him no more, 
But let him stay quietly, just where he pleased, — 

That the more he would give them the less he was teased! 


~cOxstveero a> 


THE STORY OF THE WISE MEN OF GOTHAM. 


M ORE than six hundred and fifty years ago there reigned in England 
a King, named John. They called him Samsterre, or Lackland, for, 
unlike his brothers, he had received from his father no fiefs. 

He was the son of Henry Plantagenet, a good king, as kings went in 
those rude times, who governed England for thirty-four years. His mother 
was Eleanora of Aquitaine, who was in her day the prettiest girl in France. 
hut she was a wilful little woman, and full of craft. She married the French 
Khg first, but, not liking him on account of his monkish ways, she pro- 
cure] a divorce, and told Henry Plantagenet, who was young and handsome 
and jay, that she would like to marry him. He accepted the modest pro- 
posal, \ot that he loved Eleanora, but because the union would add to his 
dominiois several charming provinces. Henry loved Rosamond Clifford — 
Fair Rosmmond — whom he had met in the beautiful valley of the Wye, and 
who was th prettiest girl in all the world. 


The mattyge proved an unhappy one, as is usually the case where the 
VOL. VIII.—yo, 1, 3 
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woman does the courting. Henry soon discovered what a wily, wilful little 
woman she was ; he tried to curb her, and a terrible time he had. 

Richard succeeded his father. It. was he who made the most romantic 
crusade of the Middle Ages ; who was married at Cyprus in flower-time ; 
who fought with noble Saladin at Acre and Jaffa; and who was discovered, 
when imprisoned in a gloomy old castle on the Danube, by the harp of 
Blondel the Troubadour. 

Then came John, in whose veins flowed the worst blood of King Henry’s 
family. Pretty Prince. Arthur, Geoffrey’s son, had the best claim to the 
crown, but somehow John got himself crowned, and he began to reign so 
terribly that the hearts of the barons quaked within them, and so, for a time, 
he silenced all opposition,, He was as cunning as bad Queen Eleanora, and 
he loved to make mischief as well. He would order that a man should be 
killed, apparently with as little compunction of conscience as he would have 
ordered a butcher to slay a sheep.’ Most bad kings have been notable for 
some good qualities ; King John, as far as we know, had none. 

You have heard of Nottinghamshire, for there was Sherwood Forest, 
the scene of the exploits of the bold outlaw, Robin Hood. In Nottingham- 
shire there was an old town, far removed from the great centres of life 
and activity, called Gotham. The inhabitants were of good Saxon stock, 
and they hated the whole race of Norman Plantagenets. These people had 
learned something of the sweets of liberty from bold Robin, “all under the 
greenwood tree.” 

One day there came a report to Old Gotham, that King John was making 
a progress, and would pass through the town. Now it was an old custom 
in feudal times, that the course that a king took, in passing for the first 
time through a district or a shire, should become ever after a public high- 
way. The people of Gotham wanted no public highway to their town, no 
avenue that would open their retreat to the Normans, and put them more 
easily in the power of brutal kings. And they hated John, as we have told 
you. So they held a council, and resolved that the feet of John Lackland, 
the murderer, should never dishonor the fair town of Gotham. 

Bold resolutions were these, and worthy of the times of Robin Hood, 
but the people understood that it would be a foolhardy work to oppose the 
progress of the king openly. They must rely upon their wits. The men 
decided to go in a body and fel! large trees across a. certain upland, over 
which the royal party must pass to enter the town, as on each side of the 
elevation lay impassable swamps. This they accordingly did, making a ba~ 
rier through which mounted horsemen would find it difficult to break, and 
which would compel a party like the king’s to turn off by another way. 

When King John came to the eminence, and found his progress arested, 
he was greatly incensed, and, finding a couple of rustics near the pace, he 
demanded of them who had constructed the barrier. 

“ The people of Gotham,” answered one of the rustics. 

“Go you to Gotham,” said the king, “and.tell the people frm me, that 
as soon.as I return to camp I. will send a troop to slit their no¢s.” 
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The two rustics ran off, terribly frightened, and reported the cheerful 
intelligence at Gotham. 0, then there were stirring times in that old town ! 
The people never knew before how precious their noses were. What was 
to be done ? 

They called a convention. Now there were wise men in Gotham, and, 
when the convention met, these wise men expressed their opinions, not only 
on the nose question, but on public affairs in general. 

One of them, Philip Fitz-Peter, said that when Charles the Simple in- 
quired of the Northmen what title their leader bore, they answered, “ He 
has no title, we are all equally free.” “ Now,” said the speaker, “I believe 
that all men by birthright are equally free, and that all this maiming and 
nose-slitting at the king’s command is a crime against human rights.” 

Here the Gothamites took off their hats in approval, and shouted, “Hi! 
hi! hi!” 

“We have been governed,” he continued; “ by the bad blood of France 
long enough. I hope to see the day when kingcraft will go with a bridle, 
when the people shall arise in their strength and make laws to govern the 
king.” 

These bold sentiments took the people somewhat aback, but they bowed 
a little, and cried, faintly, “ Hi! hi! hi!” 

The next speaker, one Gurney, was of a lugubrious turn. He said that 
if the people of Gotham should escape by having their noses slit, they would 
do well. He then told some of the bad deeds of Queen Eleanor, and some 
of the cruelties practised by King Richard, and related how that King John 
had recently caused the murder of twenty-seven young Welshmen in order 
to punish the people of Wales. 

But Fitz-Peter replied, “ Our wits have prevented King John from setting 
his foot in our town, and our wits are able to save our noses.” This opinion 
was received with great satisfaction, all the people shouting, “ Hi! hi!” 
But how should they accomplish the end ? 

Now, chief among the wise men of Gotham was Ralph Leofric, a prophet. 
He at last stood up with a very knowing:look, and said, “I have heard of 
many people who were punished for being wise, but I never heard of a 
person who ever was punished for being a fool. When the king’s troops 
come, let us each imitate a safe example, and act like a fool.” 

At this the people all shouted, “Hi! hi! hi!” So they decided to rely 
on their wits for the safety of their noses, by acting like fools. 

One morning, very early, as a party of bowmen were leaving the town for 
hunting, a troop appeared with a fierce sheriff at their head. The bowmen 
were terribly scared, and the question passed round as to what they should 
do. They hit upon a plan, and threw away their hunting-gear. When the 
sheriff came up he found the old men rolling great stones up a hill, and the 
young men bending over and grunting, as though they were in great distress. 

“What are you doing?” demanded the sheriff of one of the old men, 
who was tugging away at a stone. 

“We are rolling stones up hill for day.” 
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“ You old fool!” said the sheriff. ‘Go home and go to bed, and day will 
come itself.” 

“Why,” returned the man, as though greatly astonished, “I never thought 
of that. How wise you be! You are the wisest man I ever did see !” 

“And what are you doing?” asked the sheriff of one of the young men. 

“ We do the grunting,” was the prompt reply. 

“The old men do the lifting, and the young men do the grunting!” ex- 
claimed the sheriff. “ Well,” he added, in sudden good-humor, “ that is the 
way the world goes everywhere!” And he galloped away, leaving the men 
unharmed. 

The sheriff next met four old women, with brooms on their shoulders. 

“ Whither away?” asked the sheriff. 

“To the priest’s, to be married,” said they all. 

“ To the priest’s, to be married ?” 

“ We go every morning to be married,” answered one of the old crones, 
“ and we have been for the last forty years!” 

“ Then why are you not married?” 

“The priest says that we do not bring the right thing. We carry some- 
thing new every morning.” 

* But why do you not take a man?” 

“A MAN!” exclaimed the old woman, leaping straight into the air. “A 
MAN? I never thought of that! How wise you be! Why, you are the 
wisest man that I ever did see !” 

The sheriff next met some men who had started on a journey, each of 
whom carried on his back a door. 

“ Why do you carry that door ?” asked the sheriff of one of the travellers. 

“ Left my money at home.” 

“ Then why not leave the door at home too?” 

“ Afraid of thieves.” 

“Afraid of thieves? Then leave your door at home to protect your 
money.” 

“They can’t break in, because, you see, I ’ve got the door.” 

“ Leave your door at home, and take your money with you.” 

“TI never thought of that. How wise you be! You are the wisest man 
that I ever did see!” 

The sheriff let the travellers pass on unmolested. 

“ The people are all fools here,” he said. 

“ It would be bad to harm such simple people,” said his comrades. 

“ Fools all,” said the sheriff. , 

* Fools all,” said the horsemen. 

“ Let.us go back,” said the sheriff, “and report to the king that all the 
people in Gotham are fools.” 

“ Right,” said the men. 

So they returned to the king, and reported that Gotham was a place of 
fools. And the men of that place were called, in derision, The Wise Men’ 
of Gotham from that day. 

Hezekiah Butterworth. 
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CRUSOE LIFE 


CHAPTER I. 
I TAKE LEAVE OF MY FRIENDS. 


M OST children have read the history of Robinson Crusoe, and I dare 
say nearly every boy has wished, as he read, to be a Robinson Cru- 
soe himself. I am about to narrate my own actual experience of such a 
life for five months and ten days, and I will leave my young readers to judge 
of its pleasantness. I assure them beforehand that every word of the story 
is positively true. I shall simply relate my adventures without any exag- 
geration. I can readily give proof of its reality, if any be needed. 

In the month of September, in the year 1857, I was living in the northern 
part of New Zealand, at a place called by the natives Kororarika. By the 
English settlers and American whalers, many of whom go there every year 
to procure fruits, vegetables, fire-wood, and fresh water, the place is called 
Russell, or the Bay of Islands. It is a beautiful, deep-sheltered bay, where all 
the ships in the world might ride safely, and its bosom is studded with many 
small islands, inhabited and cultivated by the Maories (pronounced Mowries). 
Two bold promontories guard the entrance, raising their gaunt rocky heights 
some nine hundred or one thousand feet sheer out of the Pacific Ocean; 
two grand but terrible sentinels of the mouth, serving as landmarks to sailors 
a long way out at sea. The southern rock is called Cape Brett. Some 
twenty miles from it, in an easterly direction, are a group of rocks seen 
only at low water ; over these the waves always dash in a wild, tumultuous 
manner, marking their place by a wide-spread sheet of white foam. 

I was then staying at Captain Bolger’s, the good-tempered and hospitable 
harbor-master and pilot, and frequently went out with him to meet the 
American whale-ships and bring them into harbor. From him I gained all 
the little knowledge of sailing I ever had, and I must confess that was very 
little. 

I was walking one day along the beach of the small settlement, when I 
noticed a new boat, and on inquiry found it was for sale. It was a small 
open boat about sixteen feet long, with a mainsail and a jib, — just such a 
one as would do to sail about the harbor on a fine day, or to go fishing in. 
This boat I bought, with sails and oars, for eighty dollars. After that I 
went sailing nearly every day with Jem Bolger, the Captain’s son,—a lad 
about sixteén years old, but a good sailor. 

After I had had the boat about a month I aspired to a longer voyage, — 
no less a one than to the rocks outside the harbor, for a long day’s fishing. 
As it was somewhat dangerous for an open boat to venture so far out in 
the open sea, a very fine day and suitable wind had to be chosen. I waited 
several days very impatiently for the wind to blow a mild northeaster, — or 
marangar, the summer wind of New Zealand. It came at last, and indeed 
all too soon and too fatally for me, as the result will prove. 
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It began to blow gently from the northeast on the last Sunday night in 
the month. I accordingly prepared for starting the next morning early, 
despite Captain Bolger’s strong dissuasion, and the fact that I could not 
persuade any one to go with me: well had it been for me to have listened 
to one so much more experienced than myself! 

Monday morning came fresh and clear, with a nice, steady breeze from 
the same quarter. Quite early I called Captain Bolger, who, grumbling a 
little, got up, and, looking out, shook his head. 

“T don’t think the wind will last all day,” was his first remark. “ You 
had better put off your excursion altogether.” 

I was not, however, to be thus easily dissuaded, but made his daughters 
get up and prepare my breakfast as soon as possible. This they did, and 
moreover packed for me a small basket with some meat and bread and 
potatoes. I had got my fishing-tackle all ready over-night, and procured 
also a bottle of brandy. I had made a small locker under the end seat of 
the boat, where I stowed away all the things. I took also with me a coil 
of new rope for a second anchor, and some large rocks to tie to it. I also, 
fortunately, as it afterward turned out, took a pair of large, warm blankets, 
in case I should land elsewhere on the coast and have to stay out all night. 
Thanks to Captain Bolger for the last, though I laughed at his suggestion 
at the time. I tried hard to persuade Jem to go with me, but he steadily 
refused. 

As soon as breakfast was over, Captain Bolger and Jem went with me 
to see me off and help arrange the boat. I then bid his daughters, laugh- 
ingly, “good by.” ‘ Take care of yourself,” was the response, “and be sure 
and come back to-night.” I promised to try to do so, and then started 
for the boat. , 

The sun was just rising in all his glory, and bathing the ocean with a 
golden glow. The tiny wavelets washed on the beach with a soft, musical 
ripple. The breeze was gentle and steady, and in the right direction both 
for going out and returning. Seemingly I could not have chosen a more 
delightful or propitious time. 

We put the things in the boat, hoisted’ the mast, and got ready the sails. 
Even then Captain Bolger tried to induce me to stay ; I would not listen, 
but laughed at his fears. A few natives who were encamped on the beach 
came down also to see me off. The Captain gave me a few last hurried 
instructions how to managé and how to steer. In case the wind fell or 
changed he advised me to make the best of my way immediately to any safe 
landing on the coast, and not attempt to reach the harbor. If blown out to 
sea, there were two or three small islands, he said, about eighty miles off 
in a southeasterly direction; I had better steer for them; “and there,” 
said he, “ you can live like Robinson Crusoe, for no one lives on them or 
ever visits them, except by chance.” 

I thanked him for his information, and laughingly jumped into my boat. 
I hoisted the sails, and in a few minutes was out of sight round a jutting 
point of land. The breeze blew fresh and steady, and I had no difficulty 
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either in steering the boat or altering the sails, but ran down towards the 
rocks, going about six knots an hour. 

As soon as I had started I found I had forgotten to bring with me my 
pocket-compass and sun-glass. I generally lighted my pipe with the latter. 
I was vexed at my carelessness, but I had a few matches in my pocket, and 
I thought they would do until my return. Return! ah, how little can we 
forecast the future or know what even an hour may bring forth ! 


, 


CHAPTER II. 
I AM LOST AT SEA, AND CHASED BY A SHARK. 


I LIGHTED my pipe with a match, and sat enjoying the swift, smooth 
motion of my boat and the pleasant day. I made the rocks in about four 
hours, —at about ten o’clock, as near as I could tell by the sun. I 
dropped a little grapnel at the bows, and, tying a large rock to the rope, 
let it out at the other end of the boat. I had already lowered the two sails, 
and I now prepared and baited my fishing-lines and threw them overboard. 
I caught several fine, large fish ; one so heavy I could not pull it in, and had 
to let it go. I then felt hungry, and, getting my basket, began to eat my 
dinner. 

As I was eating I noticed for the first time that the wind had quite gone 
down. Not a breeze rippled the surface of the sea, which rose and fell in 
long, glassy swells. I was seriously frightened, for I felt sure another and 
perhaps contrary wind would arise, and then what should I do? I felt I 
could not manage the boat alone, and 1 then for the first time regretted 
my foolish expedition. 

There was no time to waste, however, in useless sorrow. I determined 
to haul up my anchors and try to pull ashore before the wind rose. I 
immediately attempted this, but found, to my increased alarm, that the tide 
was ebbing strongly, and a swift current setting outwards into the open sea. 
However, I would not yet give up all hope; I put ott the oars and pulled 
as if life and death hung upon my efforts. And so they did. I soon found 
to my great despair that I could make no headway against the current and 
tide combined, and that I drifted farther and farther out to sea. 

A breeze now came dancing and rippling across the waves, but alas! as 
I had feared, it was also dead against me, blowing directly off shore. I 
grew almost frantic with fright. I hoisted the sails with no small difficulty, 
and tried to beat against the wind, but soon found I lost as much in tacking 
as I gained, and still drifted swiftly and surely out to leeward.’ To make 
matters still worse, the gaff of my mainsail broke, and down came the sail, 
almost carrying me overboard and knocking off my hat, which floated away 
out of reach. 

I now sat in the boat a few moments, as if stupefied by this new calamity ; 
then a sort of cold despair crept over me and seemed to benumb all my 
faculties. I looked over the wide ocean and then to the fast receding shore, 
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and a cold shiver crept through. me as, I groaned out, “O my God!.I am 
lost, Iam lost! What shall I do?” 

I.was so frightened I utterly forgot Captain Bolger’s directions, and when 
they did recur to my mind I never for a moment thought of following them. 
How could a little open boat like that I was in live to run over eighty miles 
of the-wide ocean ? 

All this while the boat was drifting, drifting, swiftly, surely out to. sea, 
and the shore seemed but a faint line in the hazy distance. O how faint, 
how very faint it had become! I felt no hunger, I felt not the cold, but 
sat and let the boat drift on, on, on, the image of despair. I hardly dared 
to think ; it almost drove me wild. I could not bear to look around. It all 
seemed to me as if I was in a long, horrid dream. 

How long I remained thus I: can hardly say, but when I rose and tried 
to shake off my stupor the sun was fast going down in the. west. Soft, 
bright, golden clouds seemed to open to let it down, and a single star floated 
amid its setting rays. I drearily thought how much I should have admired 
it if on shore, but how sad, how solemn it seemed now, for I could not hope 
ever to see it rise again. The full moon in all its beauty was opening the 
gates of the east as the sun sank to rest. 

“ Thank God, thank God for that!” I exclaimed, fervently ; “at least I 
shall be spared the horrors of a dark night.” 1 shuddered to think how 
horrible that night would have been to me if dark and moonless. Still how 
dreary it all seemed! What a change a few hours had wrought in my 
position! Whither should I drift to? What would be the end of it all? 
Should I be missed by my friends, and would they seek for me? All these 
questions passed again and again through my dazed mind. 

Captain Bolger’s advice at last recurred to me, and I thought, “ Why 
should I not try to follow it? I can never again reach the place I have left. 
The land has utterly disappeared, and nothing but water, cruel, mocking 
water, meets my sight. I am now fairly out in the open sea, and it may be 
days, nay, weeks, months, before I fall in with any passing ship. 1 can steer 
by the: moon, and I must soon have food, for I have but one or two more 
meals left.” 

I then tried to divert my thoughts by mending my gaff, which took me 
some little time. I then hauled up my sails once more and resolved to 
steer a southeasterly course, which I could easily do with the wind then 
blowing. O, how long and how dreary seemed that night! It seemed to 
be years that were passing instead of hours. 

I once happened to look behind at my boat’s track through the water, 
and saw, to my indescribable horror, a huge shark following in my wake. 
What a thrill of fear ran through me as I watched it follow me! I steered 
in another direction, but it immediately turned and pursued me. Every 
moment I expected it would attack me and upset my boat. Silently I and 
my horrible attendant kept on our way all night. 

How eagerly, how anxiously I watched for the coming dawn I cannot 
say. At length it came; slowly a pale light suffused the east, slowly 
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it reddened, and tiny flecks of golden clouds decked the sky. The red, 
coppery color softened into orange ; and then, at length, the sun seemed to 
emerge with a sudden rush from the sea, and all its waves danced and 
glittered with the glorious light. Long and anxiously I gazed around, 
shading my eyes with my hands. No land met my aching sight. Still 
' nothing but the glittering, mocking waters wherever I looked. Again I 
burst into tears. 

“My home! my friends!” I murmured. “Farewell! I shall never, never 
see you any more.” 

I felt hungry and faint, and pulling out my basket ate a portion of the 
food. I dared not eat much, for fear of suffering from future hunger. I 
then drank a little brandy and water for the first time. The shark still kept 
close behind me, but I did not fear it so much then. The same wind blew 
steadily, and I was going on in the. same course, looking anxiously for the 
islands mentioned by Captain Bolger. 

About noon I saw before me what I at first took to be a bank of clouds 
low down on the horizon. I watched them closely and observed that they 
never changed their outline, but gradually grew sharper and more distinct. 
I then began to think it might be land that I saw. Land! The thought 
came like a beam of hope to my soul. I could hardly turn my eyes away 
for a moment, and as I drew nearer and nearer and found it was indeed 
land, and most likely one of the islands, I cannot describe my joy. 

I ran down steadily towards it, and found it was land rising in sharp 
peaks about one thousand feet high, conical shaped, and wooded to the top- 
I rounded a long rocky point and came into a narrow bay. As I entered 
it the shark left me. Just then a solitary flying-fish rose out of the water 

in front of my boat, and flew towards the shore. I fondly fancied this a 
favorable omen. 
Rev. R. D. Carter. 
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NATIONAL EMBLEMS. 


| ks all ages men have been fond of emblems, that is, of objects repre- 
senting one thing to the eye and by the power of association suggesting 
another to the mind. Thus a sceptre, or the picture of one, indirectly calls 
up the idea of sovereignty ; and, in like manner, an anchor is taken to stand 
for hope, a sword for martyrdom, a palm for victory, a cypress for mourning, 
a balance for justice. In heraldry, the figures emblazoned on shields and 
coats of arms are often emblematic of personal or family claims, character- 
istics, or achievements. The origin and history of such devices furnish a 
curious subject for investigation. A peculiar interest attaches to those used 
to distinguish particular nations, notably England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales. 

The emblem of England, as is well known, is the rose. In the year 1455, 
the Plantagenets of the house of York and those of the house of Lancaster 
— both being branches of the royal family — engaged in a long and furious 
struggle for supremacy. The adherents of the house of York adopted a 
white rose as their distinguishing badge, while the partisans of the house 
of Lancaster selected a red rose, — both being apparently derived, in some 
way not accounted for, from a golden rose which was the badge of Edward 
I. From this circumstance the feuds between the two factions became 
known as the War of the Roses. After desolating England for thirty years, 
they were ended by the victory of Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, over 
Richard III., in the year 1485, and by his accession to the throne as Henry 
VII.; for his mother being of the house of Lancaster, and his wife (the 
eldest daughter of Edward IV.) of the house of York, he united in his own 
person the claims of both contending parties. Since that date a rose of 
blended white and red has been the emblem of England. By royal warrant, 
issued in 1801, on occasion of the union of Great Britain with Ireland, it 
was ordered that the arms of the United Kingdom should bear the rose 
of England, the thistle of Scotland, and the shamrock of Ireland, all in- 
grafted on the same stem. 

The thistle as the emblem of Scotland — of which country it is not prob- 
ably a native, and where it is rarely found wild — can be traced back to the 
time of James III. (born 1453, died 1488), who is thought to have adopted 
it as being a fit illustration of the royal motto, J defence. The present 
national motto, emo me impune lacesset, “ Nobody shall provoke me with 
impunity,” which was adopted by James VI., is certainly a no less appro- 
priate illustration of the emblem. Tradition tells us, that, about the year 
Iolo, in the reign of Malcolm II., the Danes invaded Scotland, landing in 
Aberdeenshire, at Buchanness, — the most easterly point in the kingdom, 
—with the intention of commencing operations by storming or surprising 
an important fortress there. This they attempted to do under cover of 
darkness. Their presence in the vicinity being unknown, they expected to 
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accomplish their purpose without much difficulty ; but, to prevent all chance 
of premature discovery, they judged it best to take off their shoes. Having 
done so, they advanced without opposition or detection until they reached 
the moat, and victory seemed to be almost assured to them; for they had 
but to swim across and climb the walls with their scaling-ladders, and the 
castle would be theirs. But 


“The best laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley.” 
The moat proved to be dry, and overgrown with thistles. These pierced 
their bare feet, and extorted an involuntary cry of pain, which aroused tke 
sleeping garrison, who, rushing at once to arms, sallied from the gate, fell 
with fury upon the Danes, and utterly routed them. The thistle having 
thus been the means of preserving Scotland, it was thenceforth adopted as 
the national emblem. 

This legend will do to go with that which assigns as the reason why the 
shamrock was taken as the badge of Ireland, that St. Patrick made use of 
this plant, with its three leaves on one stem, or rather its one leaf com- 
pounded of three leaflets, to illustrate the mystery of three persons in one 
Godhead, when preaching to the pagan Irish concerning the Trinity, a 
doctrine which they found it hard to comprehend. Whether the shamrock 
is some species of clover or the wood-sorrel is a point on which antiquaries 
are not agreed ; but the national verdict has decided in favor of the small 
white clover (77ifolium repens of botanists), which in “the ould country ” is 
worn in the hat by all patriotic Irishmen on St. Patrick’s day (March 17). 

The emblem of Wales, the leek, is not an heraldic bearing, but merely 
a popular badge. In accordance with a custom like that just mentioned 
as prevailing among the Irish, the Welsh have been in the habit, from time 
immemorial, of wearing a leek in the cap on the 1st of March, the anniver- 
sary day of St. David, their tutelary saint. This custom is said to have 
originated in the circumstance of some Welsh troops wearing leeks, on a 
certain occasion, when going into-battle, in order to distinguish themselves 
from their enemies. What this “certain occasion ” was, is altogether uncer- 
tain. Some say it was the battle of Cressy or Crécy (1346), and that the 
Welsh followers of Edward, Prince of Wales, — better known, from the ccior 
of his armor, as the Black Prince, — being suddenly called to the charge 
from their bivouac in a garden, picked the leeks which were growing in it, 
and stuck them in their helmets, as a token by which they might be known 
to each other. This is the account of the matter which Shakespeare, in his 
play of Henry V., puts into the mouth of Fluellin. Others affirm that the 
wearing of the leek originated in an order of St. David to the Britons, or 
aboriginal Welsh, under Cadwallader, the last of their kings, who, about the 
year 540, fought a great battle with the Saxons, and gained a signal victory 
over them. In “The Famous History of the Seven Champions of Christen- 
dom,” — written, towards the end of the sixteenth century, by Richard John- 
son, —in which the patron saints of England, France, and various other 
nations are represented as redoubtable knights-errant,)“ Sir David ” is made 
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to say to his men, as he leads them into action in his last battle near Con- 
stantinople, “ For my colors or ensign do I wear upon my bayonet, you see, 
a green leek set in gold, which shall, if we win the victory, hereafter be an 
honor to Wales ; and on this day, being the first of March, be it forever worn 
by Welshmen in remembrance thereof!” The champion saint’s injunction, 
however, is at the present, day little regarded ; but on the national holiday 
a gilt leek is still carried in processions, a silver one is presented to the 
head-master at Eton by the Welsh boy of highest rank in the school, and 
the plant itself decorates the mantel-shelf in most Welsh houses. ~~ 
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TWO LITTLE ROGUES. 


AYS Sammy to Dick, 
“Come hurry! Come quick ! 
And we ’ll do and we ’ll do and we ’ll do/ 
Our mammy ’s away, 
She ’s gone for to stay, 
And we ’ll make a great hullabaloo! 
Ri too! ri loo! loo! loo! loo! 
We ’ll make a great hullabaloo !” 


Says Dicky to Sam, 
“ All weddy I am 
To do, and to do, and to do. 
But how doesth it go? 
I so ittle to know. 
Thay, what be a hullabawoo? 
Ri too! ri loo! woo! woo! woo! 
Thay, what be a hullabawoo ?” 


“O, slammings and bangings, 
And whingings and whangings ; 
And very bad mischief we ’ll do! 
We ’ll clatter and shout, 
And knock things about, 
And that’s what ’s a hullabaloo ! 
Ri too! ri loo! loo! loo! loo! 
And that’s what ’s a hullabaloo! 


Slide down the front stairs ! 
Tip over the chairs ! 
Now into the pantry break through ! 
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Pull down all the tinware, 

And pretty things in there ! 
All aboard for a hullabaloo! 

Ri too! ri loo! loo! loo! loo! 
All aboard for a hullabaloo ! 


Now roll up the table, 
Far up as you ’re able, 
Chairs, sofa, big easy-chair too ! 
Put the lamps and the vases 
In funny old places. 
How’s this for a hullabaloo? 
Ri too! ri loo! loo! loo! loo! 
How ’s this for a hullabaloo ? 


Let the dishes and pans 
Be the womans and mans; 

Everybody keep still in their pew / 
Mammy’s gown Ill get next, 
And preach you a text. 

Dicky ! hush with your hullabaloo ! 
Ri too! ri loo! loo! loo! loo! 

Dicky! hush with your hullabaloo !” 


As the preacher in gown 
Climbed up and looked down 
His queer congregation to view, 
Said Dicky to Sammy, 
“O, dere comes our mammy ! 
Se ’ll ank for dis hullabawoo! 
Ri too! ri loo! woo! woo! woo! 
Se ’ll Zank for dis hullabawoo!” 


“OQ mammy! O mammy!” 
Cried Dicky and Sammy, 
“We ’ll never again, certain true!” 
But with firm step she trod 
To take down the rod, — 
O, then came a hullabaloo ! 
“ Boohoo ! boohoo! woo! woo! woo!” 
O, then came a hullabaloo ! 


Mrs. A. M. Dias. 




















































AN ADIRONDACK DEER-HUNT. 


HERE were only three of us, Charlie, Will, and I, but we enjoyed ourselves as 
thoroughly as though the party had been composed of a dozen ; for we were all 
jolly fellows, and we made the best of camp>life. That Monday night we had set 
apart for a regular deer-hunt. During the afternoon we made everything ready. The 
‘*jack,” as it was called, a large lantern fixed upon a pole and set upright in the bow 
of the boat, was freshly cleaned and filled; the double-barrel, Charlie’s favorite 
weapon, was carefully inspected and then loaded with a dozen buck-shot to each 
charge ; and we had examined our revolvers, satisfied that, should a deer show himself 
anywhere within ten rods of their muzzles, he was ‘‘a gone deer.” 

At last evening came, and a beautiful evening too; no moon, but a clear sky, 
each star shining with particular brilliancy, and not a breath of air stirring. About 
nine o’clock, everything being arranged, we started. The usual number for a deer- 
hunt is two, one to paddle and one to shoot ; but as there were only three of us, and 
taking two would necessitate the leaving of one alone at camp, we were all to go. 
Either because my eyes were the sharpest, or for some other unexplained reason, I was 
selected to take my place in the bow with the gun, directly under the jack, which, 
with its wick turned full up and elevated as it was about a foot above my head, threw 
a strong light about ten rods ahead. -If necessary, the light could be turned in any 
direction by simply turning the pole supporting the jack. Charlie took the paddle, 
— for oars are never used in night-hunting on account of the noise they make, — and 
Will, with his revolver loosened in its holster; sat.on the seat in the middle of the 
boat. When everything was ready, with a gentle push we floated off ; and, as Char- 
lie’s paddle began its strong and measured stroke, we swiftly glided away toward the 
foot of the lake. We were on a chain of lakes of which there were six. The one 
we were camping near was the fourth, and from that we intended to run down through 
the third and second into the. first and then back again. 

For something more than an hour we glided on with. no sound but the distant 
whine of some hungry panther, a loon’s scream, or the occasional rustle of the lily- 
pads against the side of the boat. Through the third lake we went, and into the 
second. The place for deer was along the edge of these lakes, where they were 
accustomed to come to drink, or feed upon the tender water-grasses ; so of course, 
we were running close to the shore, and our strong light, as'it steadily gleamed ahead, 
illumined for an instant the tall pines and hemlocks, and then suffered them again to 
sink into darkness as we sped on, reminding one of the giants of old, whom we 
wakened but to glance at, and then allowed to doze away into slumber again. 

Already more than two thirds of the second lake had been passed when a “‘ Hist!” 
from Will quickened my drowsy senses, and, peering into the night, I saw, just in 
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the full glare of our jack, a magnificent buck, with head raised and ears thrown 
forward, gazing with wondering eyes at the strange phenomenon which had so 
suddenly startled him from his feeding. With raised hand I signalled Charlie to 
stop paddling, and in a moment we lay motionless. Grasping with both hands the 
gun, I raised it, but as I glanced along its barrels I felt it tremble and shake too much 
to risk a shot. Angry at myself, I lowered it a moment, and then with a quick motion 
I threw it again to my shoulder and pressed the trigger. A sharp report, a sudden 
bound, and then a splashing in the water followed. Scarcely knowing what I did, 
I turned the gun in the direction of the noise and fired again. All became still, and 
as the boat slowly swung around, throwing the light full on the shore, we saw our 
game lying half in the water, motionless, and to all appearance dead. With a shout, 
for we were too excited to keep still any longer, Charlie urged the boat toward him. 
We were already within a couple of rods of the shore when, without warning, the 
buck sprang to his feet and with a mighty bound stood trembling in the bushes, the 
blood pouring from an ugly hole in his neck. 

‘Shoot ! shoot quick!” I fairly yelled. Will’s revolver answered my cry, and 
once more, with a convulsive spring, the magnificent animal fell, —this time really 
dead. Well, we got him into the boat and up to camp ; how, I can scarcely tell, for 
we were all of us half wild with excitement. Was it not grand! And then, too, it was 
the first deer any of us had ever seen in its native woods. During the remainder 
of our stay we killed other deer and shot different kinds of game, both large and 
small, but nothing to us had so wonderful a charm about it as did that first ‘buck, 
killed in that night deer-hunt in the Adirondacks. 





F. Emerson, age 17. 


THE STORY OF A CROSS. 


AH, many, marty strange things have I seen and heard; but the strangest and 
most beautiful of all is that I should be what and where I now am, —a Christmas 
Cross, hung high in the chancel above the altar! Still above me are the letters 
I. H. S., which mean Jesus Hominum Salvator, — Jesus, the Saviour of men ; and far 
below me are the minister and the people. I see them kneeling in the bright light 
to pray to that dear Saviour. Then I hear the organ peal forth joyously; they 
“shout the glad tidings ” and ‘‘ exultingly sing ” on this blessed Christmas night. 

Now the beautiful sounds have ceased, and the church is silent and dark ; but the 
stars shine in the sky, as they did so long ago, — the, bright stars that I have always * 
loved, and toward which I was slowly climbing, when, as a tree, I waved my 
branches in the gentle breeze, or tossed them in the wintry blast. 

In the early springtime the children came, and the May-flowers awoke from their 
sweet slumber at the sound of their laughter. The tiny buds burst into rosy flowers, 
beneath the rustling leaves, and their fragrance rose to greet the little ones. The 
birds sang merrily through the long summer days, and told wondrous tales of the 
south-land, to which they journey when the storm-winds come. They sang of the 
orange-groves, and the lovely flowers, and of a sky ever blue, in that far sunny clime. 

When the birds had flown, and the snow fell softly, and decked me all in white, 
when the wintry wind swept wild and free o’er the forest, how glorious was my life ! 
On such a day my death-blow came, and I fell with a crash and a groan. 

My brave life is over, but my sorrow is changed to joy ; and the moon looks down 


through the lofty windows, and smiles upon me as of yore. 
E. B. 
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OUR PICNIC-PARTY. 


Ir was a lovely day in that most perfect of months, June. We— meaning Pa, 
Ma, Harry, Rob, Addie, and myself were spending the summer at Aunt Helen’s, 
on the Hudson. On this particular afternoon my two cousins, Nellie and Dick, and 
I were lounging in various graceful attitudes under the trees, reading. But books, no 
matter how interesting, were almost a bore on such a lovely day, and I threw mine 
down with a sigh. 

‘* Let me see,” I said, reflectively. ‘* To-morrow ’s the 23d of June. Why, it ’s 
my birthday, sure enough!” 

‘*So it is!” exclaimed Dick, looking up from ‘‘ Tom Brown at Rugby,” “‘ and we 
ought to do something to celebrate it.” 

** Let ’s have a picnic,” said Nellie, after a few moments of silence. 

‘* Where could we have it?” I asked, doubtfully. ‘* Here?” 

** No, take the yacht and go up to Silver Spring.” 

**Good for you, Nell,” said Dick, clapping his hands approvingly. ‘‘ But how 
will mother like it?” he added. 

‘* Fortunately ma and Aunt Belle are going to New York to-morrow, to be gone 
all day,” replied Nellie. 

** It would be great fun, but I don’t think we ought to do it,” I ventured. 

‘** Don’t be a goose, Mabel,” said Nellie. ‘*Of course, I know it’s dreadful ; but 
after it’s done ma won’t care in the least. If she knew of it beforehand, she’s so 
afraid of our being drowned that it would spoil all her pleasure. So you see,” she 
added, laughing in spite of herself, ‘‘ that it’s merely consideration for ma’s feelings 
that impels me to conceal it from her.” 

‘* Such an affectionate daughter !” murmured Dick, admiringly. 

When Nellie set her heart upon anything she generally carried her point ; and so, 
after a great deal of debating and objecting, we decided to go. 

The next morning Nellie and I were so unusually sweet-tempered, and so very 
anxious to help our respective mammas off, that they appeared rather suspicious. 
But our faces were expressive of nothing but the blankest innocence ; and whatever 
misgivings Aunt Helen had, she kept them to herself, and only said: ‘‘ Now, girls, I 
trust you to take care of the house and Addie. Don’t let the boys go off gunning, 
and don’t—” — 

‘* Carriage ’s ready, mum ; and James says as how you ’ve only five minutes to get 
down to the cars in, mum,” announced cook, putting her head in at the door. 

** Very well, Bridget ; I'll be down directly,” answered Aunt Helen ; and appar- 
ently forgetting what she had intended to say, she gathered up her gloves, parasol, 
and travelling-bag and followed ma down stairs. 

‘*Gracious! wasn’t that lucky?” whispered Nellie, as she and I meekly brought 
up the rear. ‘* Ma was just going to say ‘don’t go away from the house’ as Bridget 
opened the door.” 

After a slight commotion, caused by Addie’s falling off the piazza, dangerously 
near the horses’ feet, the carriage drove off. 

** Where ’s Dick?” I asked, as nurse carried Addie screaming into the honse. 

** Down at the boat-house ; and he sent Harry up a few moments ago to say that 
if we didn’t hurry we could n’t go to-day. So do get the ‘‘ grub,” as Dick calls it, 
while I hunt up some shawls and books” and Nellie flew off up stairs. 
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Darting into the storeroom, I hastily filled a large wicker basket with cake, pie, 
biscuits, sandwiches, peaches, and lemons (for lemonade). 

‘Will that do?” I asked of Nellie, meeting her at the foot of the stairs, with her 
hat and sack on, and her arms full of shawls and books. 

“Yes; all right. Get your things and come on, or nurse will be down to see what 
we ’re about.” 

I caught my hat and sack off the hook in the closet, and, running down stairs, 
joined Nellie on the piazza. Then, taking the-basket between us, we hurried through 
the garden, and down the long path that led to the river. Here we found the boys 
impatiently awaiting us, and, getting on board the yacht, were about to start, when — 
‘*¢Bless me! if here isn’t Pud!” (our nickname for Addie) cried Rob. ‘* What shall 
we do with her?” 

‘* Take her back to the house,” suggested Nellie. 

‘*No, I’m goin’ wid you,” cried Pud, nearly tumbling into the water in her ‘en- 
deavor to reach the boat. We pulled her on board, and, as ’t was getting late, re- 
signedly concluded that we ’d have to take her with us, 

Dick gave the yacht a shove to get it clear of the shore, and then seated himself at 
the helm. The boat started swiftly up the river, and we felt that we could once 
more breathe freely. After fifteen minutes’ sail I ventured to say, ‘‘ Don’t you think 
we ’ve passed it, Dick?” 

‘* No, here we are” ; and as he spoke the boat glided slowly into a little cove to the 
right. We scrambled on shore as soon as the keel grated on the sand, and the boys 
drew the boat a little way out of the water. Then, taking the. basket and the books, 
we repaired to ‘‘ Silver Spring,” a lovely little stream hidden in a patch of woods not 
far distant. 

I, for one, never enjoyed myself more than I did that afternoon. Harry had, un- 
known to the rest of us, brought a croquet’set, and after-we had eaten the “‘ grub ” 
and exhausted several other games he brought it out of its hiding-place in the cabin. 
Dick drove in the wickets for us, and we were soon deep in the fascinating game, — 
so much interested, indeed, that we did not notice how ominously black the sky had 
been growing until we felt the rain-drops on our faces. Then we looked around 
us in consternation. Dick took out his watch, —for he had one, which, added to 
the dignity of his sixteen years, made him feel almost a man, — and announced that 
it was four o’clock. We knew that it would not have done for us to stay any later, 
even if it had not been raining. So we gathered our things together, and, dragging 
Pud after us, started for the boat. A great deal of precious time was consumed 
in getting it into the water ; and then, just as we were fairly afloat, Nellie discovered 
that she had left two of the shawls at the spring. 

Of course we had to go back, and by the time we were ready to start a second 
time the rain was pouring in torrents. The yacht was a very small one, and what 
was called the ‘‘cabin” was only a little dark hole with no means of ventilation, 
and filled with old ropes and fishing-lines. We preferred to remain on deck ; and 
there, although wrapped in shawls, we were drenched to the skin. 

It was a sorry-looking party that slowly and mournfully descended from the boat 
at our shore. We hurried up to the house with all possible speed, and found it in an 
uproar. Ma and Aunt Helen had, on account of the rain, come home somewhat 
earlier than either they or we expected, and, not finding us in the house, had 
despatched the servants in two or three different directions to look for us. They 
were beginning to be very anxious when they were relieved by our arrival. We 
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** fessed,” received a long lecture, and were then sent to bed. ‘“‘ For fear we should 
catch cold,” said Aunt Helen, ‘‘To meditate on our sins,” corrected Nellie. The 
next week or two we were as hoarse as ravens, and concluded that among the things 
which generally ‘‘cost more than they come to ” could be reckoned a Picnic-Party. 


Mabel Colby, age 15. 
Orancg, N. J. 


SOMETHING ABOUT MY GRANDMOTHER, 


My grandmamma is a charming old lady. She is French, you must know, and 
has many of the peculiarities of that nation, A brisk, busy little body she is, even 
‘now ; one would think she had discovered the ‘secret of perpetual motion.” She 
has very bright, restless black eyes, which do not need the aid of spectacles, — no, 
indeed ! she looks with distrust upon such inventions. I have often thought her 
eyes must be something as St. Paul’s were. 

The roses of youth are well dried in her cheeks. She has a trim little waist ; in her 
youth she was remarkable for her taper form, and many a time, dwelling upon this, 
her favorite topic, with unfeigned pleasure, she has told me of the compliments she 
has received from Lord Such-an-one, and the Rev. This-one, — ‘* very wealthy and 
talented, by the way, my dear.” 

A very neat white kerchief is folded over her bosom, fastened with an ancient 
pin containing some of “dear Joseph’s hair.” An antique watch ticks complacently 
at her side. She has two pockets, one containing her snowy handkerchief, her gold- 
bordered snuff-box, and a few coppers for change ; the other — whenever the children 
see her hand go into that pocket their eyes involuntarily shine brighter, for may- 
be within it will be found a stray peanut, a few caraway-seeds and cloves, a little 
cake such as only grandmamma can make, or, better still, an orange or a rosy-cheeked 
apple for some well-behaved child. She wears a very large white cap with a dainty 
lace border falling gracefully against the short, bobbing curls, —old ladies’ indispen- 
sable ornaments, you know. Her small hand is set off by wide, full ruffles, and her 
trim little foot and ankle are seen to good advantage, for the dear old lady follows 
the fashion of long ago, —short dresses, — reminding one of what the poet says, — 

“ Her feet beneath her petticoat, 
Like little mice, peep in and out.” 

Her house is a long, old-fashioned, one-story dwelling, with everything wonder- 
fully neat about it, like her neat self. She seldom occupies more than two rooms, 
a chamber and a parlor. The bed has one of those old-fashioned canopies, the huge 
white curtains sweeping down and gracefully looped away at the sides, It is provided 
with the whitest of linen, and a coverlid made by herself arranged in various little 
ornamental ways, —such as squares, stars, and the like, of divers colors, Here is one 
with a groundwork of green, variegated with little sprigs and flowers ; that piece was 
once part of a dress she wore at the time “‘ Joseph was a courtin’ her,” and indeed 
every little piece has its private history. Stiff, high-backed chairs are arranged in 
faultless order about the room; and in one corner stands an antique bureau, with 
very shining brass handles. A few pictures of long-faced saints, angels with crossed 
hands and outspread wings, grace the walls. The floor is scrupulously clean, with 
here and there a piece of rag-carpeting made by her own hands. 

So much for the chamber ; now come.to the parlor. Take off thy shoes, for it is 
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holy ground! Gaze with the eyes, but handle not with the hands! You can hardly 
see ; we will open the ponderous shutters and raise the windows, and let in the cool 
air and the cheerful sun, What a mellow light it throws over the old-fashioned room 
and furniture! I will venture to say the first thing that meets your eye will be that 
startling portrait upon the wall. That is grandmamma’s “‘ Joseph.” ‘A most 
correct likeness of the dear man,” she would probably tell you. Opposite this pic- 
ture is another, in worsted-work, representing a man and woman standing with 
clasped hands by a tomb, over which bends a weeping-willow. This is her own 
work ; and down at this side, in large worsted letters, is her name, with the date, — 
“Marie Adéle, March —.” See that old cabinet! It is filled with the gorgeous 
costumes of my ancient relatives ; yards of old perfumed point-lace, and many very 
sacred relics of my departed and lamented grandfather. It is kept under lock and 
key. The furniture, you see, is very heavily carved. Here stands a table covered 
with the miniatures of — I should certainly think — the whole of the past generation. 
What a stiff, uncomfortable-looking old sofa! There stands a rocking-chair, — how 
odd it looks by the side of this ancient furniture! It really has a very inviting appear- 
ance, and was purchased for the sole use of some old and decrepit friends, I suppose, 
—for you must know that my grandmother once every year has a tea-party, “to 
which she invites all her old lady acquaintances for miles around. 

If you never attended an old lady’s ‘‘ tea-party,” I advise you to-do so at the first 
opportunity. At half past five they walk into the garden to view the grounds and 
the enchanting prospect ; at six they again adjourn to the house, where they take tea. 
Confidence reigns, and the whole time is occupied in discussing some very important 
topics, long-ago triumphs, the art of bread-making, receipts for cakes, etc. Shortly 
after they retire to the chamber, where they prepare to go, first taking many precau- 
tions to guard themselves from the evening air. With many motherly injunctions 
from grandma, they take their leave. 

Long live my grandmother! May her days be happy, and when the messenger 
comes for her, may she follow him peacefully and willingly to join ‘‘her Joseph” ! 


Louie Anthony, age 16. 
WorcesTER, Mass. 


AN ECHO. 


CHRISTMAS is coming! The blessed season of peace is very near us, but the 
brave and gentle heart that for so many Christmas-tides beat with ours and for ours 
is silent. The ‘‘old, old fashion” of death came upon him, and the great Carolist 
departed ; and as he went, and the Spirit of Christmas Future covered its face and 
wept, he murmured softly, “ Lord, keep my memory green!” 

And so with the joy of this coming Christmas will mingle a sad, tender remem- _ 
brance of the sweet singer whose songs seemed to bring nearer to us the thought 
of the Divine love. He will know now how dearly we held him, for on this sadly 
joyful Christmas millions of hearts will lay their most precious gift at his feet as 
they could never do before. The evergreens may seem a mockery, the holly-berries 
less bright than when he sang them, the chimes may echo mournfully ; but as the 
Spirit of Christmas Past breathes over everything on that day, and our hearts soften 
under the kindly teachings of the dead, let us bow our heads reverently before the 
thought of him, and thank the Love that first gave us the beautiful feast for that 


** older fashion yet, of immortality.” 
Lottie Adams, age 15. 
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CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


Music From THE GERMAN. Worps sy J. V. B. 
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For still the lovely story And sweet the children’s voices, 
Is dear to old and young; The holy child that sing, 

And still the child of glory When all the house rejoices 

By children shall be sung. With songs and carroling ! 

O bright the fairy-dances And older hearts, confessing 

Of firelight on the wall ; The spell, attend the throng, 
And sweet the tender fancies With grateful voices blessing 


Where home-love fills the hall ; The prophet in their song. 


So while to heaven ascending 
Our joyful carols ring, 

O, in our hearts are blending 
The joy and love we sing! 
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CHRISTMAS-TREE.— AN ACTING CHARADE. 





SCENE I. — CuHrIsTMAs. 


CHARACTERS. 
SANTA CLAUS, CHARLEY. 
Mary. MAGGIE. 
Bos. SALLIE. 
Sam. * Maria, 
JouN. WILLIE. 
Tom. SUSIE. 
FRANKY. PETER. 
Maup. MINNIE. 
ROBERT. BaBy (che smallest child who runs alone). 


SCENE, a sitting-room in a very dim light. Centre of background, a fire-place with a 
dark curtain hanging across it. A line, stretched across the top of curtain, is hung 
with seventeen empty stockings, varying in size, baby’s short sock in the centre. 

Curtain rises-to soft music. After a moment, sleigh-bells are heard very faintly, as 
if at a distance ; the jingle comes nearer and louder till it falls with a crash behind 
the chimney curtain. 

The curtain parts in the centre, and SANTA CLAUS bounds into the room with a pack 
of toys and sweets upon his back. 


SanTA Ciaus. Well, hereI am! Expected too, I see! 
Those empty stockings surely gape for me! 
To fill them all, I must not long delay, 
For I have much to do ere peep of day. 
I’ve many pretty things to greet the sight 
Of little folks who soundly sleep to-night, 
Dreaming of Santa Claus, his reindeer sleigh, 
And of the gifts he brings on Christmas Day. 
Now let me see ! 
( Takes off his pack, and begins to fill stockings). 
There ’s blue-eyed little Mary ! 
To her I'll give this beautiful canary. 
It will not sing, but it will squeak instead, 
And it does not require to be fed ! 
Charley a long-tailed chestnut horse will find ; 
And Bob an organ, that a tune will grind, 
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Dear little Maggie must have a new doll ; 
And Sam will surely like this pretty Poll. 
Hulloo! What is John’s stocking doing here? 
John! John! Youw’ll disappointéd be, I fear ! 
There’s nothing for a bad boy in my pack; 
Ex¢ept this rod, to lay across his back! 

(Puts a long rod in Joun’s stocking.) 
My little bird who flies around éach year, 
To gather news about the children dear, 
Down on my shoulder did this morning fly, 
To tell me naughty John had told a lie! 
For such a fault my anger is severe, 
So John must have no toys nor sweets this year. 
Sallie ’s too big for toys and cakes to look ; 
What shall I leave for Sallie? O, a book! 
A book of Fairy Stories, bound in blue, 
And I will leave one for Maria too. 
Why, bless my heart! What tiny sock is here? 
This surely must belong to baby dear ! 
Baby must have a rattle and a ball, 
And this white dog to baby’s share must fall. 
An orange and a bon-bon too go here, — 
Baby must always have the best, that ’s clear. 
Willie a trumpet wants, and Tom a kite ; 
In this nice work-box, Susie will delight ! 
Franky a horn, Peter a drum will prize, 
And pretty Maud a blue-eyed doll that cries. 
A top and whistle fall to Robert’s share, 
And Minnie shall have this great sugar pear. 
Tut! tut! my pack is emptying fast I fear, 
I must go home again when I leave here, 
And fill it up once more. No child to-morrow, 
Must o’er an empty stocking weep in sorrow. 
Here still are nuts and things for all to eat, 
Bon-bons and grapes the little ones to treat ! 
But not too many, or I have a fear, 
Dr. Physic-them-all will come in here. 
Are all these stockings filled? Yes, every one ! 
My task in this room for to-night is done ! 
Soft eyelids closed in sleep will soon awake ! 
A Christmas stocking every child will take. 
Good wishes go with all! Each girl and boy, 
Their Christmas day begin and end in joy ! 
Good night ! good night! Sleep, little children, sleep ! 
Before the dawn of Christmas day shall peep, 
Or merry voices rise in gladsome play, 
Santa Claus must be many miles away. 
Next year I’ll make them all another call. 
Good night! good night! A merry Christmas all ! 
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(Straps on his pack again, and goes behind chimney curtain, The sleigh-bells are heard 
again, loud at first, but growing fainter, until they seem to die away in the distance. 
Soft music again, during the continuance of which the light in the room grows 
gradually brighter as if at the approach of daylight. When the room is brightly 
lighted, the music ceases, and children’s voices are heard, shouting, ** Merry Christ- 
mas! Merry Christmas!” ) 

(Enter Mary, Bos, SAM, JOHN, ToM, FRANKY, MAUD, ROBERT, CHARLEY, MAG- 
GIE, SALLIE, MARIA, WILLIE, PETER, MINNIE, and SusIE leading the BABY. 
They all run to the fireplace, each child taking a stocking. Every child is dressed 
in a long white night-gown and little white night-cap.) 

Mary. O my! 
Bos. Do see! 
SAM. What lovely things are here! 
Tom. How pretty ! 
FRANKY. Is n’t Santa Claus a dear ! 
Maup. I never saw so many charming toys ! 
RoserT. We surely should be happy girls and boys ! 
CuarLEY. Oh! Oh! 
MAGGIE. Ah! Ah! 
SALLIE. I’ve got a pretty book ! 
Maria. I’ve got another ! 
WILLIE. Mine ’s a trumpet ! 
PETER. Look! 
MINNIE. O, what a splendid Christmas! See! 
Susiz. What a fine work-box has been left for me! 
Joun. Odear! Odear! I haven't got a toy, 

Only a rod is left for a bad boy. 

(JOHN goes ix a corner and sits down, digging his knuckles into his eyes, as if crying. 
The others form a ring round the baby, who sits on the floor, with its toys.) 

CHILDREN (waving stockings and toys and singing). Air, ‘‘ We'll be gay and happy 

still,” 
Santa Claus has been to see us, 
Toys he’s left for one and all ! 
Every heart is full of pleasure, 
After Santa makes a call ! 
So we'll sing and dance and cheer ! 
Christmas comes but once a year! 
We will sing and dance and cheer ! 
Christmas comes but once a year! 
Chorus of drums, horns, trumpets, and whistles. 
JOHN (singing dolefully in the corner). 
Santa Claus has been to see us, 
But he’s left no toy for me ! 
If a little boy is naughty, 
Santa Claus will angry be ! 
So all bad boys heed and fear ! 
Christmas comes but once a year. 
ALL. So all bad boys heed and fear, 


Christmas comes but once a year ! 
Chorus as before. [Curtain falls. 
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SCENE.IL — TREE 


CHARACTERS. 


GEORGE, HERBERT. 
FRANK, 


SCENE, a sitting-room. Curtain rises, discovering GEORGE just entering the room. 


GEorGE. Nobody here! I met no ond on the way! I shall escape this time, 
but I will never play ball near the flower-garden again. (Zakes a book and sits down.) 
I am all out of breath with such a run ! 

(Enter FRANK and HERBERT.) 

HERBERT. Poor Willie! he is in another scrape ! 

FRANK. He is always in trouble! -What’s the matter now? 

HERBERT. You know the little orange-tree uncle brought mamma from New 
Orleans ? 

FRANK. O yes. Mamma thinks more of that than of anything else in the garden. 

HERBERT. Willie has broken it all to pieces ! 

FRANK. O, I’m so sorry! How did he do it? 

HERBERT. He threw his ball at it, and knocked over the pot it was in. It was 
very small and the fall broke it. Papa is going to punish Willie very severely, he 
says, not for breaking the tree, but for telling a lie about it. 

FRANK. O, that is bad. A lie? 

HERBERT. He said he did not break it. 

FRANK. And are you sure he did? 

HERBERT. O yes, papa found him trying to put the tree back into the pot. He 
said he found it lying on the ground, and was trying to put it up again. 

FRANK. I never knew Willie to tell a lie. He is very careless, but he is generally 
truthful. 

HERBERT. Father has sent him to his room. If he does not tell the truth by 
dinner-time, he will be punished both for carelessness and falsehood. 

Frank. Poor Willie! Iam very sorry. Come, let us look at the tree, and see 
if we cannot remedy the mischief ! 

[Zxit HERBERT and FRANK. 

GEORGE (coming forward.) They did not see me! O, how mean I feel! Instead 
of going to papa to tell him I accidentally broke mamma’s orange-tree, I ran away, 
and poor Willie, trying to mend my mischief, is suspected, not only of the carelessness, 
but of falsehood. How badly he must feel to think papa suspects him of telling a 
lie! I am glad papa has not punished him, for I can run now and tell him I broke 
the tree! It will teach me one lesson, — never to wait before confessing a fault. 

[Zxit GzorGE. Curtain falls. 


SCENE III. — CuristMAs-TREE. 


Curtain rises, discovering numerous curtains of blue gauze behind it. These curtains 
rise one after another during the singing of a hymn, CHILDREN sing, hidden from 
the audience, any suitable Christmas hymn. At the last line the last gauze curtain 
is raised, revealing a tall, handsomely dressed Christmas-Tree. After a moment or 
two, for the audience to see it, the curtain falls, or if the charade precedes actual 


Christmas festivities, the gifts are then distributed. 
S. Annie Frost. 
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ENIGMAS. 


No. 1. 

Seven letters of the alphabet form the 
family name of one of America’s famous 
men. 

My 7, 3, 6, 4 tell what my subject is to all 
our hearts. 

My 4, 6, 1, 2, what he has never been. 

My 4, 6, 7, what he has never done. 

My 1, 6, 7, 3, what he has proved himself, 
but which cannot always be applied 
to his enemies. 

My 3, 6, 4 is a portion of the head. Pre- 
fix my 2 to these numbers, and it is a 
function of the last. 

My 4, 3, 6, 5 is a specific quantity of some- 
thing of which this page is a part. 

My 2, 6, 5 is a well known and abundant 
export from the West, and is also an 
ancestral name in the annals of a 
family, some of whose descendants 
have recently become famous. 

My 2, 3, 7 is a bird. 

My 2, 6, 4, 3, my 5, 6, 4, 3, and my 4, 6, 5 
are all varieties of animals. This 
last combination also expresses a 
powerful war-vessel. 

My 5; 3, 6, 7, though found transposed in 
his 7, 6, 5, 3, will not be found in his 
character. 

My 5, 3, 1, 2 is what he prepared and cast 
about his enemies. 

My 1, 3, 6, 4 is the state in which he left 
some fields of warfare. 





My 1, 6, 5 is an abbreviation of the name 


of his uncle. | 


My 5, 6 abbreviates his maternal ancestor. 

My I, 2, 3 isa feminine term. Drop my 
1 and add my 4 it is still feminine. 

My 5, 6, 7, the last three letters of his 
name, are decidedly masculine, and, 
using them to express my wade, I will 
only add that, “Take him for all in 
all, we ne’er may look upon his like 

ain.” 
A. B.C. 
No. 2. 


I am composed of 8 letters. 
My frst is in tack, but not in nail. 
My second ’s in tub, but not in pail. 
My Zhird is in bud, but not in root. 
My fourth is in branches, but not in shoot. 
My //#h is in rain, but not in snow. 
My sixth is in boy, but not in beau. 
My seventh ’s in youth, but not in man. 
My Zast is in tin, but not in pan. 
My whole is the name of a very dis- 
eeable of arithmetic. 
” = Cora Bell. 
No. 3. 
I am composed of 6 letters. 
My first is in pencil, but not in pen. 
My second ’s in boys, but not in men. 
My Zhird is in blow, but not in squall. 
My fourth is in slip, but not in fall. 
My fd is in tree, but not in bush. 
My séxth is in crowd, but not in push. 
The name of my whole, if you did but 
know it, 
Is that of a famous British poet. 
Addie V. K., age 11. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 
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PUZZLE BOUQUET.—No. 6. 

1. An animal and a sounding iristru- 
iment. 

2. A fop and a beast of prey. 

3. An animal and an article of dress: 

4. Falsehood and want. 

5. A spice and a place for coining 
money. 

6. An adjective meaning stiff and a 
flower. 

7. A figure (or number) and a feature 
of the face. ; 

8. A singing bird and an equipment 
used in riding. 

g. An article of food and a drinking 
utensil. 


ILLUSTRATED REBUS.— 


The Evening Lamp. 





(January, 18 
10. An English city and haughtiness. 
Isabella A. 
CHARADES. m 
No. 7. } 
My frst is made for light: 
If you are my second you will not see it. st 
My whole is made to cover my first. 
HY. M. T. t 


No. 8. 
My frst our houses cannot do withont. 
My second is called a great consoler, es> 
pecially by men. 
My whole is indispensable to my first. 





E. & G. 
No. 9. 





WORD SQUARES. 
No. 10. 
My first may be found in my fifth and my 
second, 
Affording relief amid sand-wastes and 
heat. 

My thitd a comparative word must be 
reckoned, 
Which prudent ones ponder, and oft stay 

their feet. 
My fourth is the genitive case of a stream 
You may tfead of in Cesar, —that mon- 


arch supreme. 
ff. T. C, 





No. 11. 
My first is untrue. 
My second is a foreigner. 
My third is a border. 
My fourth is a river of France. 
My fifth is to enter. 





Annie S. 
No. 12. 
1. A river well known to every American 
school-boy. 
2. A pastime much in vogue amongst 
Englishmen. 
3. A standard of measure. 
4 A German Emperor. 
&&& 
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BURIED PLACES. —No. 12. 

1. A beautiful child receives admiration 
from evéry one. 

2. I send some nectarines, hopifig they 
will prove nice. 

3. The music was of a most sombre 
strain. 

4. They thought I could play croquet, 
but I can’t. 

5. A great savant was Baron A. von 
Humboldt. 

6. Admiral Dupont was the hero of 
Port Royal. 

7. There is a bear’s den very near our 
housé. 

8. Don’t wake Nap, lest he bite you: 

g. Naughty Jack Bambo stoned the 
cat. 

10. Won’t a Rio Janeiro trader be glad 
of a catgo of ice ? 

11. Yes, I am going to sail to-morrow 
for Europe. 

12. My Papa rises every morning at 
six. 

13. It is true that hens will hatch ducks’ 
eggs. 

ILLUSTRATED 





14. “The good ship Union,” and I am 
her steward. 
15. Brazil fias a large trade in diamonds. 


ANAGRAMS. —No. 13. 


Fill the blanks in the three following examples 
with a word of four letters and its transpositions. 





1. I ran my head against a and 
was thus brought to a sudden —— in the 
very —— where the —— of my —— and 
kettles were lost last year. 

2. The miner —— from his couch and 
worked till his hands were —— when 


there appeared two bucks and two —— 
who kicked over his sieve and spilt all 
his ——. 

3- The jockey asked the horse’s ——, 
and inquired respecting his——. “Sir,” 
I said, “I will never sell him to a—— 
man.” “———,” solemnly resporided 
James. 


Fill the blanks with a word of three letters and 
its transpositions. 


4. It is quite an —— to secure a—— 


without the aid of ——. 
W. T. Gannett: 


REBUS.—No. 14 





ANSWERS. 


9s- 1. Eel. 2 Chub. 3. Perch. 4. Shad. 
"4 mon. 6. Shark. 7. © 8 Smelt. 9. 

ay. 10. Dace. 11. Sole. 12. Halibut. 

96. One rod makes an acher (acre). 

97- 1. Horse—shore. 2. Stew—west. 3. 
Sport— ports. 4. Stage — gates. 


98. RENT 
EVER 
N ERO 
r-6 s 
99: PAN 
ALE 
NET 





. 








PRIZE PUZZLE. 


AN EVENING’S ENTERTAINMENT. 


i lapoun young friends of the mountain in Oregon, 
town in Florida, town in Ohio, and town in 
Virginia had a pond in New Hampshire and a 
town in Ohio time at their games. 

In the “ Menagerie,” a fort in Montana was a 
mountain in Vermont; a fort in Utah made an 
excellent river in Wisconsin, while a town in 
Western New York was equally good as two towns 


in Pennsylvania! The mountain in New Hamp- | 


shire took the part of islands in Lake Huron, a 
county in Illinois was a river in Minnesota, and 
a town in Tennessee a cape of Maine! All the 
little ones were put into the town in North Caro- 
lina. At last the creek in Nebraska and the town 
in Arkansas bid the other animals a fort in Ari- 
zona, which made such a river in New York, that 
a town in Illinois said she should think she was in 
a town in Arkansas ! 

While they played a town in Virginia, a county 
in Michigan hurt her lake in Minnesota, in trying 
to get a town in Minnesota's chajr: for a town in 
Kentucky, she was told that she was a town in 
New Jersey. 

After that, they had tableaux. The smallest 
boy was an inlet of one of the Gulf States, and 
fair-haired town in Indiana insisted on being a 
county town in Arkansas. The roguish boy took 
the creek in Wyoming part, and held a town in 
Tennessee, instead of a town in Virginia, to the 
nose of the boy whom the town in Georgia had 
pronounced a river in Maine; which, of course, 
set him a-branch of Virginia ! 

Then a lake in California gave this charade : — 


Of my second, I wish my first to be; 
My whole is a town in Georgi —ae! 

A very little boy gave: In my second grows my 
first. Ans. A point of New England. 

Some of the others were as follows :— 

My first wears my second. Ams. Ar town in 
Florida. 

If my second were not my first, what a squeal- 
ing there would be! Ams. A town in Massachu- 
setts. 

If my first gets out of my second (my whole be- 
ing a town in South Carolina), what will she do? 


If my second were secured by my first (my whole 
being a town in New York), the cause of a town 
in Georgia would be advanced. A bright boy re- 
marked that a town in Tennessee, faithfully ap- 
plied, might be efficacious ! 

| Leave out my second, and you have my whole. 
| Ans. Ariver in Wyoming. 

My second, if you do my first (my whole being 
| @ town in Iowa), we shall all believe what a town 
' in Illinois says, and that you are the daughter of 
a river in Virginia. 

The capital of a Southern State seeing the capi- 
tal of an Eastern State a river in Iowa, thought 
it was time for a town in five of the Western 
States; they acted upon his suggestion, each 
thanking the other for a river in Maine time. 

And now, if “Our Young Folks” do not meet 
with a town in New York in reading this county 
of Iowa, they should not give up the first town 
in Illinois, but take for their motto a town in Mis- 
sissippi ; for to lose a town in New Jersey is a 
town in Michigan to another town in Illinois, 


For answers to this puzzle, by subscribers under 
sixteen years of age, the following prizes are of- 
For the best interpretation, making sense of the 
narrative by the insertion in their proper places 


of the right geographical names . «. $10.00 
Forthesecondbest . . . . 7.00 
a ae eee ee ee 5.00 
For the fourth . » hie ° 3.00 
Porthe@@h .. ss + ‘ 2.00 


Answers to be sent in before the rsth of Feb- 
ruary next, each accompanied by the writer’s full 
name, age, and address. 

Members of families in which “Our Young 
Folks” is taken, including those who receive it 
regularly from the newsdealers, are classed as sub- 
scribers. 


Herz is a capital version of our last month’s 
Picture Story : — 


HOW TOMMY RODE THE HORSE TO 
WATER. 
Out in the garden one fine day, 
Sat their mother with Tommy and May, 
Just as the groom came by that way, 





Ans. A town in Georgia 


Leading the horse to water. 
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* Jonas,” said Tommy, “just let me go! 

I can ride on a horse, you know ; 

Oh! and I ’ll drive him just as slow, 
Down to the side of the water.” 


Mother assents after some delay ; 

Now see Tommy, so proud and gay, 

Looking with triumph down at May, 
And riding the horse to water. 


Nearing the streamlet, he does not shrink — 

Dobbin steps soberly o’er the brink, 

Bends his head lower to take a drink, — 
Take a good swallow of water. 


May stands watching behind the bar ; 

Tommy sits forward an inch too far, — 

Suddenly, souse ! like a shooting star, 
Down he goes into the water. 


Mother and Jonas have seen the deed, 
Down to the rescue they quickly speed ; 
Tommy is drawn like a wet seaweed 
Out of the shallow pond-water, 
Dobbin stan“: gazing with wondering eyes, 
Tommy himself shows some surprise ; — 
Next time maybe he ’ll be more wise, 
Riding the horse to water. 
May KRinKLe. 
Here is another, which we print that our read- 
ers may see how the same subject is treated by 
different writers ; — 
Boy Tommy, pouting, seems to say 
To farmer Johnson, wife and daughter, 
“If 1'll be very careful, may 
I ride old Dobbin down to water?” 


Consent was given ; off he goes 

On neck, instead of back, astraddle ; 
With happiness he overflows, 

Though riding on a blanket saddle. 


The brook is reached, — the horse’s head 

Goes down to drink, as Nature taught her, 
While “ law of gravitation ” sped 

Poor Tommy from the neck to water ! 
{n haste good farmer Johnson came, 

Soon picked him up, a dripping speck, — 
Which taught him, should he try again, 

To ride the back and not the neck ! 

Ipa A. WENDELL. 


Other poetical versions were sent in by M. M. 
C., Allie W. Wheeler (age 12), and Fred B, Ste- 
venson (same age); and prose versions by Della 
Morris (age 13), Edith Allen (11), Hattie M. (rr), 
May Bowen (11), Mark M. Reamer (10), and Lucy 
A. Barbour (age 84) 

This month, in place of a Picture Story, we give 
some Skating Sketches, which it will require some 
ingenuity to make much of, in either verse or 
prose. Who will try them? 

Our next number will contain a Picture Story 
of “ How Sammy went Coasting.” 
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CHURCHILL, KANSAS, November 3, 1871. 
Eprrors or “Our Younc Forks” :— 

I have been so much interested in Professor F. 
M. Gray’s article on “ Prairie Chickens” (“ Our 
Young Folks” for November), that I venture to 
write a short note, thinking it may interest the 
“Young Folks” to know the difference between 
Illinois and Kansas prairie-chickens. 

Professor Gray says, ‘‘ The eggs are from eight 
to ten in number, about one third the size of a 
common hen’s egg, of a dusky white color, with 
reddish-brown spots.” All I ever saw in Kansas 
were half as large as a common hen’s egg (if any- 
thing a little larger), of a dusky white color, with 
no spots. We have several times found a prairie- 
chicken’s nest, and never found less than ten eggs, 
and sometimes there would be sixteen eggs in one 
nest. 

My sister, in coming from school one day, 
nearly stepped on a prairie-chicken that flew up, 
leaving a nest of fourteen eggs. She brought 
them home, and put them under a sitting hen, 
taking away some common eggs which were nearly 
hatched. In two weeks we had fourteen little 
prairie-chickens, They were not, as Professor 
Gray says, “nearly the color of the dry leaves 
and grass,” but the loveliest canary color, spotted 
with black. Unlike most birds when young, these 
were covered with the softest down. They were 
about half as large as a common chicken, and 
made the sweetest little sound, very much like a 
canary’s. I can give no idea of the beauty of 
that nestful of little birds. As soon as they were 
well out of the shell they left the poor mother-hen, 
and started out of the nest, but were punished 
for leaving her, as three were immediately eaten 
by the large hens. We put the rest in a large 
box, feeding them with wheat, Indian-meal and 
water, and worms, but could not keep them, and 
within a week they were all dead. 

I remain the “ Young Folks’ ” constant reader, 

Sapre WELLINGTON. 


HUGHES HIGH SCHOOL, 
CINCINNATI, O., Oct. 30, 1872. 
Dear “Younc Forxs”:— 

Will some of our “ Young Folks” please to 
give me an answer to these questions: Who was 
the most powerful king of England, and what dis- 
tinguished his reign ? also, Who invented the mag: 


. Respectfull 
A Scuovar. 


G sends the “Letter Box” a couple of ques- 
tions : — 

1. Ifa compass were placed on the North Pole, 
which way would the needle point ? . 

2. What is the origin of the expression “ Show- 
ing the white feather”? 

Who will answer them? 
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Our Young Contributors. Accepted: “ Will’s 
Exploit,” by Fern; “ To Madge” (poem), by 
Willie Wilde ; “‘ Ole Bull,” a story of a monkey, 
by Stella Prima; and “ /tadian Houses,” by W. 
S. Walsh. 

Again this month we have received a number 
of excellent contributions, to which, for want of 
space, we are unable to award more than honor- 
able mention. First among these is an essay on 
“ Trees,” by Edith Goodrich, sent by her teacher, 
who says that she “sometimes give her composi- 
tion class fifteen minutes to write an exercise in,”’ 
and that this was done in that time. Next come — 
“4 Boy's First Day at School,” by George G. 
McRoy, describing many a lad’s experience ; ‘‘ Our 
Search for Dr. Yan Tay,” by Charles W. Ames, 
a humorous description of the Chinese quarters 
of San Francisco ; “ The Little Brook I remem- 
ber,” by Edith M. Childs, — very good for a girl 
of thirteen ; “ My Home,” by Spinnie, a girl of 
twelve ; “‘ Daisy,” a story of a kitten, by E. T. ; 
a pleasant account of “A Day in Venice,” by 
Jennie Snider; ‘Our Trip to Donner Lake,” 
by Ella E. Tolles, age twelve, who tells an inter- 
esting but harrowing story of a party of emigrants 
lost in the snow; “A Strange Dream,” by Will; 
“ The Wissahickon,” by S. E. M.; a lively essay 
on “ Tears,” by Alice T. Bradish; “* Not Much 
of a Story,” by Genie M. Wilde ; “ Winter,” a 
poem, by Chauncy C. Jencks ; ‘‘ Clouds,” by Fil- 
bert ; “‘ Sundeams,”” by Barbara Douglass; and 
“A Ride with Santa Claus,” by Barbaroux. 


New Booxs. — Messrs. Charles Scribner & Co. 
have added to their Illustrated Library of Won- 
ders a little volume of “‘ Mountain Adventures,” 
containing descriptions of the most famous moun- 
tains of the globe, and accounts of expeditions to 
their almost inaccessible summits. Some of these 
narratives — selected from the writings of Tyndall, 
Whymper, Desor, and other daring travellers — 
are full of thrilling incidents, as well as of valuable 
information, and we can cordially commend them 
as delightful reading for a winter’s evening. They 
have all the romantic interest of the journeys of 
Kane and Hayes in search of the North Pole, — 
which indeed these explorations of the loftiest 
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The same firm issue “The Model Sunday- 
School Speaker,” by Anna Monroe, —a collec- 
tion of dialogues and miscellaneous pieces for 
Sunday-school exercises and exhibitions. 

They have also commenced the publication of 
“ Half-Hour Recreations in Popular Science,” to 
be issued in monthly parts (at 25 cts. each), and 
composed of familiar lectures and essays on scien- 
tific subjects, The first number, containing inter- 
esting articles on ‘‘ Strange Discoveries respecting 
the Aurora” and “Recent Solar Researches,” 
gives promise that we are here to have a work 
which is greatly needed, and which will be warmly 
welcomed. 

Messrs. Lee and Shepard publish an extensive 
list of excellent books for the holidays, which our 
readers will find announced in our advertising 
sheets. Among these we would call particular 
attention to a series of four neat little volumes, — 
the “Dick and Daisy” series, by Miss A. F. 
Samuels, comprising ‘ Adrift in the World,” 
“ Fighting the Battle,” ‘‘ Saved from the Street,” 
and “ Grandfather Willy’s Luck.” 

The same firm have also issued American edi- 
tions of “‘ The Infant’s Delight,” and *‘ The Chil- 
dren’s Treasure,” two showy little English quar- 
tos, brimful of pictures, songs, and stories. 


Our serial, “‘ A Chance for Himself,” begun in 
this number, although d d to be complete in 
itself as a story, is, as we have already stated, a 
sequel to “ Jack Hazard and His Fortunes,” 
which new subscribers will do well to read, if they 
would learn something of the previous history and 
adventures of the hero, — or shall we say heroes, 
counting Lion one? 

“* Jack Hazard ”’ is now published in book-form, 
fully illustrated, and will be mailed (postage paid) 
to any address, on receipt of the price ($1.50). It. 
can also be had of all booksellers. 





TORONTO, CANADA. 
Dear “Younc Forks” :— 

I have often heard it said that American girls 
were not a bit like Canadian girls. I have never 
been able to ascertain the exact points upon which 
they differed, but I Aave found one upon which 





snow-clad peaks of the world, in many 
strikingly resemble. 

Messrs. Lee and Shepard have just issued an 
admirable little book, which will be eagerly 
thumbed by th ds of boys and girls these 
winter nights. It is “The American Home Book 
of In-Door Games, Amusements, and Occupa- 
tions,” —a title which but imperfectly indicates 
the rich and varied character of its contents, It 
is hard to say what one cannot find in it, in the 
way of diversions and useful hints for the home 
circle. It is a handsome volume, well illustrated, 
and strong enough to stand — what it will have — 
a deal of handling. 


. 








their op are , and that is —a very 
great admiration for “Our Young Folks.” I 
don’t know any Toronto girl but myself who is a 
subscriber, and I used greatly to enjoy taking my 
magazine to school and reading ‘‘Our Young 
Contributors” to the girls; but being the only 
possessor of it in the school, though a great honor, 
was attended with one disadvantage, — I was con- 
stantly being asked to lend my books, and would 
often get them back with dear, cunning, little 
Minerva’s face (isn’t it Minerva?) so obscured 
by finger marks, that not a trace of wisdom was 
to be seen in it, so I decided that the only way 
to remedy the evil would be for the borrowers to 
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become subscribers. This I proposed, and received 
some promises which I hope will be fulfilled at 
the beginning of the new year. .... 

If any of you American “ Young Folks” would 
like a Canadian correspondent, you will find a 


er one in 
oe Se Yours truly, 


Berttirz CLarK. 


¥. B. Bettinger writes us from Sewickley, Pa. : 
“In your Sunday Department of October the 
question is asked ; ‘‘ What, Prophetess lived in a 
college?’? and in the Movember number the an- 
swer is correctly given, according to the authorized 
version. HUuLDAH. 2 Kings xxii. 14. 

“The word college,” he adds, “occurs only 
twice in our English Bible (2 Kings xxii. 14, 2 
Chron. xxxiv. 22), and whatever meaning our 
translators attached to it, it is almost certain that 
the word did not mean what college now means.” 

He then proceeds to show, by an array of 
learned quotations (almost too learned for ‘Our 
Letter Box”) from Josephus, and from various 
ancient versions of the Scriptures, that the college 
of Huldah was probably a collection of houses 
about the old town, —in other words, “the new 
part added to the old city of David.” Huldah, 
therefore, lived in the suburbs, and not in an in- 
stitution of learning. 


LOWELL, Sept. 21, 1871. 
Epitor or “Our Younc Forks”: — 

Dear Sir: Will you inform me where I can 
find a drama suitable for a company of about a 
dozen children, from the ages of seven to seven- 
teen, to engage in? I would like it as a home 
entertainment for a small circle of friends upon 
a winter’s evening. 

Last Thanksgiving we produced “‘ The Carpet,” 
a charade in “ Our Young Folks" of 1869. It 
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WHEATLAND, IOWA, October 25, 1871. 

Dear Sirs: Some months ago I read a very 
interesting article in the “‘ Young Folks” on Bury- 
ing Beetles, and, as I have ed an adventure with 
them, you may be i d in the following nar- 
rative. One day in August or September (I forget 
which), as my brother and myself were walking 
to the river on the railroad track, we suddenly 
came across a dead mouse, over and through 
which were running perhaps forty beetles; they 
were about the size of a common beetle, and with 
light spots on the back. We looked at them a 
little while and then walked on toward the river. 
When we came back we managed to capture a 
pretty good sized one. My brother wrapped him 
up in his handkerchief. The beetle meanwhile 
made continual efforts to escape, and several times 
nearly succeeded in doing so. When we got home, 
we placed him under a tumbler with a rag satu- 
rated with phor ; this maddened him, and he 
made furious efforts to escape, but did not suc- 
ceed, and, after watching his struggles for. some 
time, we observed something crawling on his back ; 
several similar objects appeared, and soon his back 
and sides were nearly covered. They looked like 
small, white spots, and were nearly transparent, 
but examined under the mi pe they appeared 
very much like small beetles, and we came to the 
conclusion that they were. We saw at least a hun- 
dred crawl off from his body, and on to the table, 
finally disappearing, we knew not where, but prob- 
ably they betook themselves to some obscure cor- 
ner, for we did not notice them again. Having 
got rid of these animals he became more calm, 
but still continued to try to escape, but gradually 
his efforts grew feebler, and finally ceased alto- 
gether. The dead beetle lay around the house 
some days, but it soon got lost, and I have not 
seen a Burying Beetle since. I hope some cor- 
dent will explain to us where those little 














was pronounced a perfect success by the indulgent 
grandparents, uncles, and aunties, and I am very 
desirous of finding another as suitable for our pur- 


pose as that. 
Yours respectfully, 


Mrs. H. B. SHatrucx. 

We should think that some of the other charades 
or little dramas which have appeared in “Our 
Young Folks” would answer your purpose. We 
know of nothing better. The best collection of 
short plays for school and parlor entertainments, 
with which we are acquainted, is Baker’s “‘ Social 
Stage,” in one vol., published by Lee and Shep- 
ard. 


“ One Little Girl” at the Detriot Female Sem- 
inary. — We cannot tell “ who first used butter.” 
The word occurring in Greek and other dead lan- 
guages shows that it was known to the ancients. 
It was probably discovered and used by the ear- 
liest pastoral races of the world. 








animals came from, and all about them. 
Yours respectfully, 
H. S. 


O. — We cannot print the rules for playing the 
game of backgammon. 

The best fine-pointed pens are those of Blanzy, 
Poure, & Co., to be had of first-class stationers 
almost anywhere. 


BOSTON, October 24, 1872. 
Dear Eprrtors, — 

Having taken your charming little magazine 
ever since its first number was published, I take 
the liberty of writing to you and asking a few 
questions, and at the same time of telling you 
how I love the dear little book that gives me so 
much pleasure and instruction. And now for the 
questions. 

1 Can you tell me what books to read to Jearn 
the most of Queen Elizabeth and her reign? 
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ture? 
3. Who is the best music-teacher in Boston? 
4 How much would a good but not expensive 
edition of Dickens's works cost? 
Hoping you will favor me with answers to these 
questions, I remain an admirer of the “‘ Young 
Folks” and its Editors. 
Jessiz H. Cuitrenpen, 


Answers. 1. There are several good histories 
of the period, but read especially Froude’s “‘ His- 
tory of England” and Scott’s ‘‘ Kenilworth.” 

2. Underwood’s Hand-Book is the best book 
of selections, with an introduction and brief bio- 
graphical sketches. 

3- Where there are so many good teachers it 
would be hard to say which is the best. 

4 J. R. Osgood & Co.’s “Charles Dickens 
Edition " of Dickens’s Works in 14 vols. at $ 1.50 
a vol. would probably suit both your taste and 
your means. The same may also be had in 7 
double vols., at $12.25 the set. 


Dear “ Younc Forks” :— 

If I were sure that it would be done, I would 
leave it to some one better able than I, to answer 
a little more satisfactorily the question of “ Igno- 
ramus” in the November “ Letter Box.” 

It is never correct to use an adverb to qualify 
a verb not used in an active sense, therefore, it 
is always wrong to say “he is looking badly,” 
when you refer to his appearance and not to his 
manner of looking. The objection here is in using 
the word bad, when some other adjective would 
be more appropriate and proper. 

In all doubtful cases use the following test. If 
the verb may not take an object after it, and may 
be exchanged for “appears,” “seems,” “is,” 
“has the appearance of,” etc., an adjective must 
be used, which will be proved by trying a list of 
adjectives, for if one be wrong in that place, all 
will be. 

For instance : why did not “Ignoramus” say, 
“and is still looking very pale/y and thinly?” 
It would be as correct as to say badly, miserably, 
feebly, etc., and is quite as incorrect as the phrase 
“he is nicely,” for one verb is no more active 
than the other. How many well-educated people 
we hear saying, “ The fields are looking beauti- 
fully.” Would they say “they are looking green- 
ly”? I hope “Ignoramus” will persevere, and 
notice some other errors into which people of 
much culture and good education conginually fall ; 
for it is much to be desired, that our noble Eng- 
lish language should be written and/spoken with 
the utmost purity. f 

K. 
Let us test our correspondent’s “test.” We 
find that we can say “the fields are deautiful,” 


Our Letter Box. 


2. What is the best book of English Litera- 








(January. 





but not that “the man is dad,” when he is simply 
sick. We say that the fields are looking Jean- 
tiful, when they ave beautiful; we also say that 
they are then looking we//, and here we use an 
adverb where, according to “ K.," we must not. 
The adverb tells Aow they looked ; the adjective 
describes the fields as they looked to de. 


Grace H—— wishes to know the answer to this 
charade, which she says was “written by Ma- 
caulay ” :— 

Cut off my head, and singular I am, 

Cut off my tail, and plural I appear. 

Cut off my head and tail, and strange to say, 
Although my middle ’s left, there ’s nothing there, 
What is my head cut off? A sounding sea. 

What is my tail cut off? A roaring river, 
Beneath whose eddying waves J peaceful lie, 

A parent of soft sounds, though mute forever. 


2. B. M. asks: “Can any member of ‘Our 
Young Folks’ tell me with what nation the use 
of postage-stamps originated?” 


fAutual Emprovement Corner. 


[For subscribers only. Names sent in must be in the 
handwriting of the persons desiring correspondents.) 
Fred M. Cornell, 350 Clermont Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(chemistry, electricity, and miscellaneous subjects). 
Carrie, Box 323, and Adie, Box 315, Amherst, Mass, 
(desire girl correspondents about 14 years old). 

Mary E. Clark (age 15), Box 223, Chambersburg, Penn. 
Clara, Lock Box No. 1, Gallipolis, Ohio. 

“ Pearl,” Box 320, Cazenovia, N. Y. (miscellaneous). 
Chipmunk, P. Q. Box 2712, Philadelphia, Penn. (litera- 
ture and miscellaneous subjects, fun included). 

May Reiley, Clinton, La. (wishes correspondents be- 
tween 13 and 14). 

Margie Henderson, Linden Hall, Litiz, Lancaster Co., 
Pa. (music, reading, and fun). 

Mary H. Haziett, Canton, Stack Co., O. (age 13, would 
like to correspond with some New England girl). 

Harry E. Hamilton (age 14), Box 639, Hannibal, 
Marion Co., Mo. 

Fulia I. Carter, Care of Miss Ritter 104 Fifth St., 
Troy, N. Y. (wit and humor). 

Bob White, Box 2635, Philadelphia, Pa. ( 
gardening, and out-door sports). 

F. L. Walker, 163 Willoughby St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

“ Virginia,” Lock Box 11, Marietta, O. (age 16, fond 
of music, skating, and horseback-riding). 

“ Nellie,” Lock Box 89, Marietta, O. (age 17, fond of 
dancing, skating, and fun). 

A. R. D., Box 1777, Boston, Mass. (age 14; miscella- 
neous subjects). 

“ Mabel” (age 16), Box 77, New Britain, Connecticut. 
Harry C. Winters, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Zellie Elder, Bangor, M. (age 16). 

Fennte M. Druse (age 12), Wapello, Louisa Co., Iowa. 
Mary Bennett and Ruth Bennett, Box 924, Concord, 





papers, 


N. H. 


Erwin and Charles, Box 1015, Haverhill, Mass. (age 


17). 


Paul Tuckerman, Box 606, New York City (hunting, 





“the man is pale,” or “thin,” or “ feeble,” etc., 





boating, and reading). 


&. CG. Richardson, Box 1202, Baltimore, Md. 
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* " «MASS CAP’N, I DONE DE BES’ I KNOWED,—1 KEP’ DE BOOTS!” 
Drawn sy S. Evtince, Jr.) {See the Story, ‘‘ Tobe’s Monument.” 
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